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THE COMMAND OF THE ARMY 


HE announcement of Lord Wolseley’s appointment 
to be the General Commanding in Chief in the 
army may be taken to be the beginning of that great 
work of reorganisation which, after being so much 
talked about, is at last to be begun. It is needless to 
waste words in saying that there is much more here than 
a change in persons. It is, for another reason, a waste 
of words to write about the probable character of the 
change. If Lord Lansdowne and his colleagues know 
what it is they propose to do, they have thought it 
better not only not to say so, but to imply the contrary. 
Lord Wolseley has been told that Ministers have not 
yet decided what the duties and powers of his office are 
to be. Neither have they yet decided what the new 
relations established between the President of the 
Council and the ‘ great spending departments” are to 
be. Criticism is quite idle where there is nothing to 
criticise beyond suggestions not yet definitely accepted 
or rejected, intentions not yet finally settled, and aims 
which are stili obscure if not vague. 
abundant room for guessing, and some cause for anxiety 
—more particularly in regard to these relations between 
the spending departments and the President of the 
Council with his Committee. There are, at any rate, 
possibilities here of fresh complications and ‘chin- 
oiseries.” It is not putting too violent an interpretation 
on the delay of the Ministers to guess that they are 
determined to turn the matter well over before 
committing themselves to measures which must have the 
most serious consequences. 
or the present then Lord Wolseley’s appointment 
is only the outward, and visible sign of an inward 
intention to conduct the ‘laiintiekaitiion of the British 
Army, and indeed the whole defences of the nation, on 
more businesslike principles. In future, for instance, it 
is to be so managed that the supplies of needful ammu- 
nition shall not be allowed to fall below the proper 
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level. ‘That this has been the case we may now consider 
proved, in spite of the placid contradiction of the 
imperturbable, and absent, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
It is not again to be among possibilities that a change 
of Ministry and a supplementary vote of £70,000 are to 
be required to save the nation from being insufficiently 
supplied with cartridges. How this danger is to be 
averted we have yet to learn. In the meantime the 
wish to avert it is excellent—and Lord Wolseley’s 
appointment is a sign that so far, at least, it is effective. 
New things need new men, and in that lies the sufficient 
reason for the retirement of the Duke of Cambridge. 
‘The nomination of a gentleman not belonging to the 
Royal House to the Commandership-in-Chief is not 
in itself a novelty. On the contrary, the tenure 
of the post by a member of the Royal Family 
has been the exception. It has existed in reality 
from the reign of Charles Hl. when Monk was 
Lord General. During the two hundred and thirty 
years between this date and that, there have only been 
three Commanders-in-Chief who were Princes—the Duke 
of Cumberland, he of Culloden and Fontenoy, the Duke 
of York who was ‘the friend of the soldier, and the 
Duke of Cambridge. For the Duke of York it may be 
fairly claimed that, though he was a deplorable general 
in the field, he was in a very serious sense the creator of 
the modern British army. He found it a collection of 
regiments each of which was just what its colonel liked. 
He left it an army of which all parts were up to a 
certain standard of efficiency. Sir David Dundas, Sir 
John Moore and the Duke of Wellington (in a far 
greater degree than the other two) helped, but without 
the Duke of York they could not have done all they 
did. ‘The rule has been that the Commander-in-Chief 
was an army officer not of princely rank. Among those 
who have held the post there have been several whom 
we could not without absurdity class as more consider- 
able generals than Lord Wolseley—Ligonier, for 
instance, who was not even an Englishman born but a 
French Huguenot noble, Amherst and Conway. 

Lord Wolseley may be said to take the post with 
opportunities which have been given to none of his 
predecessors except the Duke of York. We do not 
know what his powers will be, but we may take it for 
granted that a Ministry which is engaged in reorgani- 
sing the administration of the Army will seek the advice 
of the experienced general whom it has especially 
selected to be at the head of the Army in these new 
conditions. ‘The work to be done now is no longer to 
bring a loose collection of regiments which had not even 
a common system of drill into some measure of uni- 
formity. Then the Army was, in fact, to be made, 
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Now it is the War Office and the general administration 
of the Army which has to be reduced to uniformity. 
Simplicity and a definite allocation of responsibility is 
what we are now striving to attain. It is much the 
more subtle task of the two. Properly carried out, it 
must attain to a result which has been sufficiently wall 
defined by the Journal des Débats. It will show the ut- 
most that can be done with a voluntary army. Among the 
military critics of the Continent there are some, and 
even an increasing number, who have begun to entertain 
doubts as to the value of the typical modern army with 
its universal service, its short service, and its enormous 
numbers. They say that a thoroughly efficient pro- 
fessional army might be found to have an unexpected 
weight in spite of its inferiority in mere size. Our 
manifest interest is to show that they are right. ‘To 
succeed we must have vigorous, intelligent, consistent 
administration, giving definite direction from above and 
aiming at military efficiency as its sole object. To get 
that requires the goodwill of the politicians and the co- 
operation of the soldier who knows what makes for 
efficiency in the army. The opportunity before Lord 
Wolseley is great, and he must be a very bad English- 
man who wishes that he may not succeed to the full in 
his share of this great task. 


THE IRISH TORMENT 


MIDST distresses that must seem strange indeed 
L to a Popular Party, the leaderless Liberals have 
one consolation, fruitful in promise and of most con- 
genial character. They are greatly upheld by the hope 
that rebellion is not over in Ireland, that there is life 
in moonlighting and murder yet, enough of lawlessness 
to compel an unpurchased Government to resort to 
coercion, and more than enough of ingenuity, audacity 
and recklessness amongst he Irishmen in Parliament 
to confound all legislotion except that which pleases 
themselves. A few years ago the privations of an un- 
fortunate castaway raised the question whether a man 
who, destitute of every other visible supply, ate a com- 
panion, should be held blameworthy; the prevailing 
opinion being that only by the victims of prejudice 
could he be so considered. Opinion has advanced by 
several degrees since then; and, seeing that they have 
absolutely nothing else in the wide world to sustain 
their hopes upon, the Gladstonian Liberals feed them 
on the prospect of violence and anarchy without shame. 
It is not a case of lurking wishes, now admitted, then 
dismissed. English newspapers of the most respectable 
character do not fear to make it known that they enjoy 
the prospect as a feast. 

We shall be told that this is not the case, and that 
we entirely mistake the feeling with which the news 
from Ireland in the winter is awaited. If when the 
dark nights of the Parliamentary recess arrive, the 
Gladstonian newspapers have to report the occurrence of 
* Renewed outrages in Kerry, ‘ Alarming recrudescence 
of moonlighting in Galway, ‘The return of the Fenian 
spectre, it will only be with the triste satisfaction of 
superior intelligence when its worst prognostications 
come right. That the Gladstonian party does look for 
fresh troubles in Ireland is true; renewed coercion, it 
will be said, is also anticipated; and that \the Irish 
members will before long repeat the bear-garden 
victories of the old Parnellites in the House of 
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Commons is cherished as more than a dream. But 
these expectations are held out before the world not 
with any idea of procuring their fulfilment, nor even 
with any foretaste of joy in the same. ‘The intention 
merely is to bring home to ‘Tory minds the futility of 
hoping to escape the Irish torment till Ireland is allowed 
to go. 

The first Englishman to launch this fatalistic argu- 
ment was Mr. Morley. Since he did so it has been 
repeated as the great common-sense plea for submission 

Parnellism and crime by many other Englishmen, 
who, for the rest, loved not Parnellism, loathed the 
dastardly ferociousness of Irish crime (in Ireland called 
‘clean ’), and had very little stomach for submitting to 
either. Generally speaking, however, our own professed 
Home Rulers refrain ig using this argument; natur- 
ally suspecting that it might be taken for an appeal to 
cowardice, and preferring to be thought converts to 
Parnellism for its righteousness alone. Yet lately they 
have been quite busy in pressing on their victorious 
opponents the hopelessness of evading the Irish grip. 
‘You fancy that the “paramount partner ™ has finally 
disposed of Home Rule: wait a little. You have 
taunted us with being the slaves of the Irish party: 
you have faced that party in Parliament for about a 
fortnight, and, with all your enormous majority, you are 
already finding out that you are in pretty much the same 
state of bondage. It appears that your legislation, 
like our own, must be in the first place Irish; in the 
next place, Irish; and you are learning from the Irish 
benches in the House of Commons that other Govern- 
ments besides Mr. Gladstone’s may be made to dance 
to the Irish whip. Learn the larger lesson, that it 
is commanded by the very nature of things that Ireland 
should go: till then, peace is impossible.’ 

There is something to correct in this representation of 
the case, and the correction makes a totally different 
thing of it. What Mr. Morley and other English 
Home Rulers present to us as fatality, a press of cireum- 
stance that must needs be yielded to whatever we may 
think, had no such august origin as they strangely 
ascribe to it. When, availing himself of ‘the resources 
of civilisation, Mr. Gladstone locked up Mr. Parnell, 
and his followers, all applauded hin for doing so, the 
fatality we hear of now had no existence either in fact 
or in the fancy of any human being. It was created in a 
night by the perversity of a Reith gentleman, and the 
immediate apostasy (so strongly marked by ready-made 
slavishness) of a great part of his political following. 
Then, indeed, a purely rebellious movement, no more 
fateful than O’Connell’s, received a sanction and a force 
of extraordinary effect; and when the Gladstonians 
talk of the Irish torment as unconquerable they mean 
that this sanction and this force are unexhausted, and 
cannot with convenience be withdrawn. 

That they cannot be withdrawn is certainly true—for 
the present at any rate; and therefore, as this week’s 
history in the House of Commons seems to indicate 
pretty clearly, a vigorous renewal of the Irish plague in 
that assembly will have to be endured. It is extremely 
unsafe to speculate just now on the leadership in Irish 
conspiracy ; but the Daly discussion, and indeed the 
whole course of Irish business in the Commons House, 
suggests that Mr. Healy is pushing to the front with a 
view to make himself a formidable figure there. So 
much of the game as a Saxon may understand favours 
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the conclusion that he will succeed—succeed in the 
endeavour and the aspiration too. Should he get com- 
mand of the Party (Heaven preserve us, though, from 
prophesying in these dark places of the earth), the rest 
will follow; for Mr. Healy is qualified to satisfy the 
utmost craving of the Liberals for a revival of the Irish 
torment. However, the Government has a majority 
which wasn’t made immensely strong for nothing; and 
it will be only right and fair that renewed audacities of 
rebellion (if any) should be met by corresponding auda- 
cities of order. 


M. CASIMIR-PERIER AGAIN 


eO" the last few months the French press has 

ceased to concern itself with M. Casimir-Perier, 
unless indeed to chronicle his growing enthusiasm as 
a bicyclist. This silence could not last, and it has 
now been broken by. the Gawlois. A writer who 
remains anonymous, but who may be identified perhaps 
with one of the most renowned of the staff of the 
great Legitimist journal, has undertaken to supply the 
key to the riddle offered by the precipitate resignation 
of the ex-President. As it stands, this explanation of 
a decisive historical incident will disappoint the quid- 
nunes athirst for a lively sensation. Its soundness, 
however, as far as it goes, is beyond a doubt. On 
this point the studiously ambiguous admissions of 
M. Casimir-Perier himself are conclusive. ‘The author 
of the article has a firm hold of the stick by the right 
end. In our opinion his narrative is incomplete— 
willingly incomplete in all probability. He has told 
the truth, and nothing but the truth, though not the 
whole truth. His omissions are the more pardonable 
in that what he has left unsaid may remain with 
advantage unrecorded : for the writing of the chronique 
scandaleuse of the Third Republic would serve at present 
no particular purpose. 

Apart, then, from considerations which may be 
dismissed as of minor importance, M. Casimir-Perier 
resigned the Presidency because he conceived himself to 
be a man with a mission thrust upon him voce populi, 
and found himself, in stern reality, a mannikin, set up 
for ornamental ends and for use as an Aunt Sally by 
political malignants of any and every breed. His 
fancied mission was straightforward and of evident 
urgency. France had been thoroughly scared by the 
assassination of M. Carnot. ‘The Moderate Republicans, 
who are in a majority in the Chamber as long as they 
are of one mind, were startled into semi-perspicacity 
and were alive for a few hours to the need of stemming 
the progress of the revolutionary party. In their search 
for a man who should keep their heads on their 
shoulders and their purses in their pockets they pitched 
on M. Casimir-Perier—entirely to his disgust. He 
only consented to accept the Presidency under extreme 
pressure and on the strength of promises which 
he ought to have foreseen would be ill-kept. In his 
own estimation he went to the Elysée with a definite 
mandate to save society, endorsed by every one of the 
panic-stricken herd of Senators and Deputies who voted 
for him at Versailles. He was a party President and 
was pledged to a party policy. The Socialists never 
doubted for an instant that such was indeed the situation, 
and they shaped their conduct accordingly. ‘They 
stripped and ‘went for’ M. Casimir-Perier. Had he 
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been free to follow his own inclinations the President 
would have tackled the gang himself, but he quickly 
learned that his hands were tied by the Constitution. 
There remained his braves, the phalanx of Moderates, 
the majority led by M. Dupuy. ‘The melting away of 
this precious troop was rapid. As long as his very 
existence is threatened an Opportunist politician may 
forget his petty personal interests, but the moment he 
begins to breathe again his thoughts revert to the main 
chance. <A daily Anarchist outrage would alone have 
enabled M. Dupuy to keep his following together. 
Nothing of the sort being forthcoming, the Ministerialists 
were back again in a trice at their old familiar games. 
The customary comedy of Parliamentary life in France 
was recommenced. ‘The various groups with which the 
Chamber is honey-combed got to work, each fighting 
for its own hand in utter oblivion of the pledges given, 
and of the programme that was to have been carried 
out in common. Ina word the irremediable vicious- 
ness of the French Parliamentary system was once again 
exposed. ‘The last thing in the world that the Chamber 
wants is a strong Government, and it has so ordered its 
house that the thing is well-nigh impossible. Installed 
in power to repress national ‘anarchy, M. Casimir- 
Perier was not prepared to countenance and even to 
abet Parliamentary anarchy. This he was called upon 
to do before six months were spent. Elected President 
by acoalition of all the moderate Republicans in the 
teeth of an opposition composed of Radicals and 
Socialists, he found himself called upon to entrust the 
task of governing the country to a Radical Cabinet. 'To 
consent to this step was in his opinion jto stultify him- 
self. Rather than run counter to his convictions he 
resigned. 

How far M. Casimir-Perier was well advised in acting 
as he did is an interesting question. Its discussion, 
however, would raise too many issues and take us 
beyond cur subject. Moreover the article in the 
Gaulois contains one other point that seems, strangely 
enough, to have escaped attention, though it well 
deserves to be touched upon. The last paragraph of 
the article amounts to nothing less than a declaration 
that it is the intention of M. Casimir-Perier to re-enter 
political life. ‘The terms in which this communication 
is made are significant. ‘They must be held to mean 
that the ex-President is of a mind to try conclu- 
sions again with the adversaries who, taking him{at a 
disadvantage, succeeded in worsting him. His purpose 
is to throw himself into the thick of the fight, and not 
merely to reappear as a wall-flower politician. ‘This 
news, if true, is good news. The cause of law and 
order stands in sore need of a champion in France. As 
Prime Minister, M. Casimir-Perier acquitted himself 
with distinction. It is charitable to assume that as 
President he was the victim of circumstances rather than 
of his own shortcomings. With his past experience 
to guide him his return to the arena might change 
the face of French politics. The change would be 
welcome. 


THE COBDEN CLUB 


ORD FARRER’ address to the annual meeting of 

the Cobden Club was thoroughly characteristic of 

him. Any uncomfortable facts that told against the 
approach of universal Free Trade he quietly ignored ; 
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while he attached a worldwide significance to local and 
partial changes in its favour. Thus he discovered a 
strong movement towards Cobdenism in the Australian 
colonies. He did not bother about instances, and per- 
haps that was just as well. As a matter of fact, all 
that has occurred is the reversion of New South Wales 
to the system of low duties, which was temporarily 
abandoned by the Dibbs Ministry, and the adoption 
by Victoria of a moderate instead of an extreme 
Protectionist tariff. But to assume, as did Lord Farrer, 
that the Australians are therefore becoming enamoured 
of Free Trade in the Cobdenite sense of ‘ae word is 
to display a blank ignorance of colonial opinion. 
Similarly his conclusions from the modifications of the 
McKinley Tariff were far too sweeping. No doubt the 
Wilson Bill, as originally introduced, was a consider- 
able improvement upon its predecessor from the British 
manufacturer's point of view. In its final shape, how- 
ever, it gave foreign goods mighty little benefit, and 
forms altogether a very unsatisfactory sign of Cobdenite 
regeneration. Lord Farrer, besides, ‘teunbac con- 
veniently blind to the fact that where the European 
Governments—the German and Russian for example — 
have departed from Protection, they have done so only 
under conditions of the strictest reciprocity. He has 
contrived to extract a gallon of hope from a_half- 
pint pot of evidence, and that is your Cobdenite all 
over. 

Lord Farrer’s real concern, however, was less for 
the progress of Free Trade abroad than for the 
invidious entrance of Protectionism into England. 
He trusted that Lord Salisbury had found salva- 
tion after a period of backsliding, but at the same 
time he advised all Free Traders to keep an eye 
upon the doings of the Foreign Office. The Prime 
Minister's exact crime appears to have been a re- 
mark that foreign tariffs are difficult to fight, unless 
you have protective duties to strike back withal. 
To most intelligences the expression would seem 
innocent enough, and to convey merely diplomatic 
perplexity of a very intelligible kind. Lord Farrer, 
however, imagined therefrom a lurid vision of Lord 
Salisbury led captive, by permanent officials on one side 
and Mr. Howard Vincent on the other, into some Pro- 
tectionist limbo, whence he has with difficulty escaped, 


However, if the nation is cursed with a Premier of 


indifferent Free Trade orthodoxy, it is blessed above 
measure in its ex-Secretary for the Colonies. Lord 
Ripon’s despatches on the resolutions passed at the 
Ottawa Conference will, in Lord Farrer’s opinion, avert 
for ever the possibility of an Imperial Customs Union. 
The idea of Lord Ripon settling anything is rather 
humorous in its way, but let that pass. We cannot say 
that Lord Farrer’s summary of those epoch-making 
State-papers is particularly comprehensive. He passes 
over, for example, the express understanding that 
differential duties imposed by Great Britain would 
be accompanied by the reduction of colonial tariffs. 
He fails to perceive, besides, that Lord Ripon dealt 
only with the economic side of the question, and did 
not touch at all upon the political advantages, which 
are incontestably great. Even within those limits 
Lord Ripon failed te perceive the merits of stable 
markets, independent of the spite and caprice of foreign 
legislatures. When, therefore, his eulogist imagines 
that the last has been heard of an Imperial Customs 
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Union, the conclusion must be reckoned even hastier 
than most Cobdenite conclusions. 

The working classes are displaying stronger leanings 
towards the safeguarding of their own interests than 
Lord Farrer altogether relishes. Thus he is much 
exercised over the demand for the marking of foreign 
goods, and asserts that, if commodities are good, they 
will be bought irrespective of their origin. Exactly so. 
But if German produce happens to be nasty and British 
excellent, the customer should, in common fairness, be 
secured against purchasing the former through false 
pretences. Protection does not really enter into the 
matter at all, except to such precisians as the members of 
the Cobden Club, though adulteration may. As to the 
stoppage of the sale of foreign prison-made goods it would, 
in Lord Farrer’s opinion, be wrong economically, socially 
and morally. We fail to see the injustice of preventing 
the English brush-maker from being undersold by 
the Be Igian gaol-bird ; nor can we perceive why the 
diainal system of Germany should be subsidised by this 
country. In any case, too, the economic wrong inflicted 
is insufficient to account for such an outburst of Farrer- 
esque indignation, since it would amount, at the out- 
side, to an extra halfpenny or two on a few domestic 
articles. In Lord Farrer’s eyes, however, even the 
Polish Jew stands on exactly the same economic level 
as the London artisan. ‘Thus he disposes of the out- 
cry against alien immigration with a scornful sentence 
about our own migratory tendencies. ‘The offscourings 
of Russian ghettos, that is, benefit the land of their 
adoption quite as much as the average workman who 
repairs to New York or Melbourne. ‘The remark is 
hardly complimentary ; though Lord Farrer, earlier in 
his discourse, had extolled the labouring  classcs, 
more particularly for their hatred of tyranny. The 
Trades Union Congress at Norwich tried to fetter 
their freedom, and therefore, he asserts, it was 
promptly repudiated. We fear that Lord Farrer 
has not exactly grasped the true meaning of the over- 
throw of Messrs. Keir Hardie and Co. They fell, not 
because they wished to restrict foreign importations, but 
because they preached rank Socialism. ‘The intelligent 
artisan is far more Protectionist than Lord Farrer is 
aware, only his desires simply cover his own particular 
industry. We are afraid that there are evil days in 
store for the Cobden C lub, despite the encouragement 
which Lord Farrer professes to derive from the Sarabve- 
month of Cobdenite grace August 1894—August 1895. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE OF EUROPE 


— and rumours of peace have now been so 

long a-piping that the faintest storm-signal sets 
every quidnunc agog, more particularly at these ca:i- 
cules. In cooler moments there would have been less 
haste, if not speed, to deduce international portents 
from an isolated crime in the Balkans, which has now 
finally proved to mean only one Bulgar the less. And 
yet the gossip, if not the event, has not been without 
consequences and the oscillations of the European 
kaleidoscope are deserving of more than the usual 
observation. ‘The question of Russophilism in Bulgaria 
has been to some extent cleared up and the momentary 
alarms of the Triplice are duly subsiding. As we have 
frequently pointed out, the Bulgarian army is_ tlie 
voice of Bulgaria and is kept straight to its Russo- 
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phobism by its dread of Russian superior officers. But 
neither will Bulgaria be the abject slave of the Triplice, 
which Stambulov worked to make her, and the sooner 
she is appreciated in her new réle of Bulgaria for the 
Bulgarians the better for all concerned. But Bulgaria 
is likely to remain quiet until the meeting of the 
Sobranje in October, if not longer, and the present 
pivot of sensibility, for fault of a better, is perhaps 
Roumania. The recent visit of the King and the 
resuscitated Queen of Roumania to Ischl has been 
interpreted as a revelation of the secret of Polichinelle, 
that Roumanian sympathies were with the Triplice. 
The Austro-German treaty of October 1879 established 
the attitude of Roumania as an auxiliary of Austria 
in keeping Russia at bay if ever Germany went to 
war with France. Since then the policy of King 
Charles has been slowly and decorously to entrench 
himself within these lines and, without tergiversa- 
tion or clap-trap, to take his precautions against this 
great war, which is always coming and yet, happily 
never comes. He is prudent, but he is sound: one of 
those respectable individuals as destitute of ambition 
as he is of the elements of imagination. When Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg lost his nerve and cringed to 
the implacable Czar, King Charles was one of those 
various small fry who enjoyed the refusal of the 
Bulgarian crown. Had he accepted, he might easily have 
extended his borders and the proud Moldo-Wallachian 
name to Tsaribrod, with, who knows, the reversion of 
Belgrade or even Athens and Constantinople. Prince 
erdinand in his shoes would by now have been well 
astride the throne of the Emperor Constantine. But 
King Charles was one chi va piano and consequently 
sano in theory, if not lontano in practice, and at his 
present rate it is not improbable that, when the war 
comes, his treaty with the Triplice will still be in the 
protocol stage. Not that that need prevent him from 
being, as Colonel North phrases it, ‘all there’ when it 
comes to the scratch. ‘The various stages in his long- 
sought adherence have been the injudicious speech to 
the Delegations, the visit to Ischl, and now the attitude 
taken up in an omnipresent Macedonian scramble. Of 
course every one knows, except the men of Athens, who 
know nothing which can disagree with their vanity, 
that in Macedonia the Bulgarians are first, the Rou- 
manians second and the Greeks nowhere. Until lately 
the whole trinity scrambled, but now the Kutzo- 
Wallachians have been instructed to make their peace 
with the Bulgarian pretenders and, if a reversion be at 
all in the market, it must unanimously be allotted to the 
Bulgarian claimant. 

So far the pivot. Now for the pattern of the 
kaleidoscope. From the Franco-Russian point of view 
it is a wide network. Franco-Russian _ politicians 
have large views, extending from ‘Tonquin to Mada- 
gascar, if not quite from China to Peru. They 
court distant disaster and leave beggarly home affairs, 
alike near and far from the frontier, to take care of 
themselves, like the dear penny-wise, pound-foolish 
folk that they are. But the Triplice pattern is as 
close as a piece of kamptulicon and many times more 
practical. Everybody has made up his mind what 
he wants years ago, and is diligently setting about 
the best way to get it. The only difference in 
favour of the Franco-Russian alliance, if we are to 
believe recent divulgers of State secrets, is that its 
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casus fiederis, or obligation to declare war directly 
the ally is attacked, is absolute; while in the 
case of the Triple Alliance it is conditional. That is to 
say, the obligation is made to depend upon the reality 
of the aggression suffered, this being decided by the 
contracting parties themselves. Say, for instance, that 
France attacked Italy, it would be for Germany and 
Austria to decide whether or no the aggression was 
provoked and act accordingly. Now as all aggressions 
are presumed to be consequent upon provocation, such 
conditions make it easy for unwilling allies with one 
consent to make excuse, and an alliance on this basis 
has by no means the same stability and menace which 
belong to an unconditional, if less definite treaty. 

Now the clearly defined intentions of the Triplice are 
on this wise, or very nearly so. Germany has designs 
on Morocco. That has been evident for some time. 
We have had ultimata, rumours of bombardment even ; 
and if timely concessions have staved them off for a while, 
they are evidently aufgeschoben rather than aufgehoben. 
If the theories of an understanding between England 
and the Triplice for purposes of partition have any 
foundation in fact, Germany will undoubtedly come in 
for Morocco. Already the Spanish Government has 
seen cause to regret its German sympathies. The only 
other plausible claimant was England, who is said to 
have been pacified by concessions in the matter of the 
Egyptian occupation, by promised assistance in respect 
of an expedition to Khartoum, and by facilities for the 
occupation of Crete. The disorders in that island, 
fomented by the Greeks, have long sufficed to warrant 
an assertion that the peace of Europe was incessantly 
menaced, which assertion is always a convenient pretext 
for occupation, temporary or otherwise. Then we should 
have the Italian frog bulging towards Tripolis and the 
mountains of Rasselas, and Austria pursuing her long- 
planned route to Salonika. Meanwhile the weaker 
vessels of the Alliance, as usual, may go to the wall. 
Much, no doubt, of this is wild speculation, and we do 
not vouch for it as anything more than rumour, but at 
least it shows which way the wind of rumour blows, 
and we have no hesitation in contending that it is at 
least as true—or as false—as the average ‘ official” or 
‘semi-official ’ pronouncement through the ordinary 
channels of correspondence. After all, the kaleidoscope 
is always a pretty toy to peer into. 


<EQUO ANIMO 


7 OUR heart is cold, your senses numb, 
Your mind at ease, your anger dumb, 
O land of my nativity ! 
Yet must you witness day by day 
This lazy Government display 
Some dissolute proclivity. 


They take the time of all the House 
That they may sooner meet the grouse, 
And you, my country, smile on them ; 
But I, whom such ill conduct shocks, 
A weary ‘Titan, long for rocks 
And mountains too to pile on them. 


They mitigate John Redmond’s spleen, 
They loosely promise Clause Thirteen 
And soften 'Tim’s acidity ; 
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And you look on without a sigh 
Or slowly wink a drowsy eye 
In passionless torpidity. 


With tears we tell the unemployed 

What makes our bosoms’ aching void ; 
The Government despises them. 

But all the unemployed I know, 

Like them, seem most concerned to show 
Our new-born zeal surprises them. 


The Government bring in no Bill, 
Not one, and you're sans souci still, 
And bitterly we're ruing it ; 
While Chaplin with a cheek sublime 
Tells us that they are wanting time, 
We feel that we are ‘ doing’ it. 


And though the Press—I mean owr Press— 
Imputes all crimes the mind can guess, 
All ills the Fates inflict, to them, 
You turn deaf ears to all our din, 
For you, who brought the Tories in, 
Seem now inclined to stick to them. 
M. S. 


NOTES 


Tue House of Commons is addressing itself to business 
with what diligence it may, considering the time of year. 
But there can be no doubt that Mr. Balfour was expressing 
the feeling of the great majority of Members when he 
suggested that they were possessed by no overmastering 
desire other than that of finishing the business of the year, 
and then proceeding to enjoy a well-earned holiday. The 
opposition to his proposal to take the whole time of the 
House for Government was consequently of the slightest, 
Sir William Harcourt agreeing that the motion was one 
which would in all probability have been made whatever 
Government was in office. But there are always some 
members to be found who, even in the month of August, 
will still be talking whether any one marks them or 
not. They confess that they are in no hurry to get 
away, and they prolong the sittings of the House in the 
hope of being able to wring some concession for them- 
selves from the sheer weariness of the majority. 





So the Debate on the Address was protracted, quite un- 
necessarily, over a third sitting, thanks in a great measure 
to the pertinacity of Mr. Healy, who seems to have usurped 
the control of the Irish parties, evenif he has not succeeded 
to the leadership of the Opposition. But the Irish amend- 
ments have always to be reckoned with. It was a matter 
of course that the question of the evicted tenants would 
be brought up, and it was equally certain that the old plea 
would be put in on behalf of the dealers in outrage and 
dynamite, who are dignified by their well-wishers with the 
title of political prisoners. But the amendments of Mr. 
Price and Mr. Pickersgill stand on rather a different footing. 
There was no valid pretext for urging the claims either of 
agriculture or of the unemployed at the present moment. 
Lord Salisbury’s recent utterances on both points have 
been explicit enough to pledge the Government to well- 
defined action at the earliest opportunity ; and the effect 
of such amendments to the Address is merely to embarrass 
the Government in dealing with matters which must 
obviously occupy their attention later on. 


Mr. Price reckoned probably on putting Unionist 
members who represent agricultural districts in a difficulty 
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with their constituents, if they failed to support his 
motion. But the farmers are quite sharp enough to see 
through this political dodge, especially when they have 
such capable advisers as Mr. Radcliffe Cooke to explain it 
to them. They have had three years’ experience of 
Radical professions and have profited by it to the extent of 
committing their interests to other keeping. Neither the 
farmers nor the country at large are unreasonable enough 
to expect a Government to be ready, within three weeks 
of being called to power, with measures carefully con- 
sidered and accurately drawn. It was understood long 
ago that the present session was to be devoted exclusively to 
the winding up of necessary business, and that there would 
be no declaration of policy in detail. The Unionists are 
claiming no greater indulgence than was accorded, with 
perhaps less reason, to the late Government in respect of 
their Home Rule Bill, and the country, which is as tired 
of politics as the House itself, has no desire to hurry them 
into a premature statement of their intentions. 





In fact Lord Salisbury was only waiting for the termina- 
tion of the futile discussion in the House of Commons to 
reply to the memorial in respect of the condition of 
agriculture presented by Lord Winchilsea on Thursday in 
last week. Lord Salisbury takes occasion to remark 
that, so far from promising an immediate return of 
prosperity from a change of Government, he was careful 
on the eve of the elections to point out how limited is the 
power of Parliament to deal with this kind of distress. 
Yet Parliament, though limited in power, is by no means 
helpless, and the Prime Minister recognises to the full 
the claims of the agricultural interest to such remedial 
measures as may be within the power of Parliament to 
adopt. ‘Though declining for the time being to discuss 
these remedies in detail, he assures the memorialists that 
they will have a place ‘in the foremost rank of any 
proposals that we may make to Parliament.’ With this 
assurance from the leader of a party whose promises are 
followed by performance the farmers should be and _ will 
be content. 





Tue question of John Daly’s incapacity, as a person 
convicted of felony and now undergoing a sentence of 
penal servitude for life, to represent the city of Limerick 
or any other constituency was disposed of with a rapidity 
which must have been very disappointing to Mr. Healy 
and others who would have liked to raise a general 
discussion as to the propriety of such convictions. The 
Attorney-General confined himself strictly to the matter 
in hand, and his proposition had only to be stated to the 
House to be accepted as self-evident. John Daly is 
locked up in Portland, and successive Home Secretaries 
have declined to interfere with his sentence. They have 
failed to appreciate Mr. Healy’s argument that the 
manufacture of dynamite bombs, even for use as political 
weapons, can ever come within the rights or privileges of 
a citizen or be regarded otherwise than as an offence 
against the ordinary law of the land. If under these 
circumstances Daly’s friends refuse to move for the issue 
of a new writ, the city of Limerick must remain without 
representation. It is no business of the Government to 
provide it with a representative. 





A tetrer from Mr, Athelstan Riley to Wednesday's 
Times insists once more upon the fact that in their support 
of voluntary schools English Churchmen have no wish to 
withhold from the members of other religious bodies the 
privileges which they claim for themselves. He considers 
that the pressing necessity of the hour is ‘a conference 
between the Church and all the friends of denominational 
education.’ The chief difficulty is that the Nonconformists, 
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as a body, have not shown themselves sufficiently alive 
to the importance of sound religious education. The 
support of the Roman Catholics may be counted on. 
The attitude of the Jewish community also, who have 
already obtained fair treatment for themselves, should 
be sympathetic. But the position of voluntary schools 
is not the only interest at stake. It is no less im- 
portant, as the Z'imes has admirably pointed out, that 
the friends of definite religious education should agree 
among themselves the lines upon which they desire the 
religious teaching in Board Schools to be carried on, and 
show that ‘in their zeal for that end they have laid 
aside sectarian differences.’ The appointment of Lord 
Cranborne to the chairmanship of the Church party in the 
House of Commons is a guarantee that any practicable 
scheme of reform will be brought to the immediate notice 
of the Prime Minister. 





‘Tne discussion of the Foreign Office Vote on Wednesday 
was in the highest degree satisfactory, because it showed a 
general disposition to accept in practice, what has always 
been recognised in theory, the importance of lifting ques- 
tions of foreign policy out of the mire of party politics. 
We shall never be listened to with respect in the councils 
of Europe unless Foreign Powers are convinced that we 
are prepared, despite changes of Government, to maintain 
the continuity of our foreign relations. The present 
Government has shown already that it is prepared to 
make sacrifices for this end. The Armenian question, for 
instance, was a legacy from their predecessors. It is quite 
possible that if Lord Salisbury had been in power he 
would have approached the matter somewhat differently, 
but he has given no sign of any inclination to shrink from 
the engagements to which he found the Foreign Office 
committed. Mr. Curzon, too, whose speech on Wednesday 
produced a very favourable impression, was at pains to 
point out that our association with France and Russia 
was both natural and reasonable. 





Tue attitude adopted by Mr. Bryce was quite unim- 
peachable. He not only disclaimed, so far as he was him- 
self concerned, any wish to embarrass the action of the 
Government, but deprecated strongly all such attempts on 
the part of the Opposition generally. His advice was 
followed in the main with the result that the hands of the 
Government were strengthened rather than weakened by 
the discussion. Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the debate was the intervention of Mr. Stanley, who used 
some ingenious arguments to prove that Sir Charles Dilke 
and his friends are responsible for our continued occupation 
of Egypt. 

Tue assumption of Imperial control over British East 
Africa is evidently intended to be more than a phrase. 
Admiral Rawson’s and Sir Lloyd Matthews’s operations 
against the Arab chief Mbaruk seem to have been 
exceedingly prompt, and the capture of his stronghold 
will deal a serious blow to his reputation. It was the 
old story of armed brigandage, sometimes taking the 
form of actual raids, and at others merely rendering the 
trade-routes beyond Mombasa impassable. Mbaruk was 
simply an imitator of the Sultan of Witu, and, like Fuma 
Omari, he has been forced to reconsider his position. The 
gangs are difficult to destroy, because they can easily shift 
from the British sphere to the Belgian or the German. 
At least we can rely upon the hearty co-operation of 
Major Wissman, though the Belgians seem more inclined 
to hang British traders, like the unfortunate Stokes, than 
to establish a semblance of order in the Congo State. 


THe deputation which waited on Mr. Chamberlain on 
Tuesday to plead the cause of the Swazis once more was 
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well-intentioned, but decidedly prematuie. Any idea of 
reopening the question of the convention must, of course, 
be abandoned even by Sir FE. Ashmead-Bartlett. That 
being the case, it should be given a fair chance of working. 
Mr. Chamberlain was well within his argument in demand- 
ing specific instances in which it has been broken. The 
deputation preferred to rely upon probabilities, and no 
Secretary of State can be expected to act upon them. 
The Boers are admittedly hard taskmasters, but even 
Uncle Paul should be given his due. 





Tue news from China with regard to the commission 
appointed to inquire into the recent massacre of mission- 
aries at Ku-Cheng is as unsatisfactory as it can be, 
and Friday’s papers publish reports of fresh outrages. We 
learned on Tuesday that the Chinese Government has 
refused to allow the British and American consuls to take 
any part in the inquiry. Of course there is no fear that 
either the British or the American Government will 
acquiesce in this refusal. An inquiry conducted solely by 
Chinese officials would be the merest farce, ending probably 
in the sacrifice of a certain number of heads of criminals 
already under sentence of death for other delinquencies. 
What we must insist upon, and what we must be satisfied 
that we obtain, is the detection and punishment of the 
guilty parties. Above all there must be no question of 
compensation until after punishment inflicted. To the 
Chinese mind the acceptance of cash payment is invariably 
held to settle the account. 





King Kuama, whose approaching visit to this country 
seems more than likely, will be an interesting addition to 
our numerous guests black and brown. Though he 
allowed his discretion to get the better of his courage 
during the Matabele campaign, he is an enlightened ruler 
and a trustworthy ally. As to the alleged reason of his 
journey, a fear lest the Bechuanaland Protectorate should 
be absorbed into the Company’s sphere, it will, we trust, 
receive due consideration from the Colonial Office. Much 
may be said in favour of South African consolidation. On 
the other hand Mr. Rhodes’s undertakings are sufficiently 
large already, and direct administration will be Khama’s 
best guarantee against concession-hunters. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes :—It looks almost as if, in view 
of fresh troubles brewing in Bulgaria, an attempt were being 
made by certain agitators of non-Magyar races in Hungary 
to convulse that country once more by a ‘nationality ’ 
agitation opposed to the political unity of the country. 
This, it may be remembered, was done in 1848-49 by 
Roumans, Serbs, and Slovaks; and it greatly facilitated 
the subsequent Russian invasion. Fortunately, on the 
present occasion, the renewed attempt greatly hangs fire. 
A ‘Congress of Nationalities’ was convoked to Pesth, a 
few days ago. But the attendance was by no means 
impressive ; and the proceedings began in rather a tumul- 
tuous way, owing to the appearance of some Roumans and 
others, who, having become possessed of cards of admission, 
were bent upon protesting against the whole affair. This 
led to personal conflicts, and to a threat of the police- 
commissioner to dissolve the meeting, if these riotous 
scenes continued. It was afterwards shown that the 
Congress members themselves had no real mandate from 
the nationalities they professed to represent. Again, the 
unpalatable truth had to be confessed that the endeavour 
to bring up any one from the Saxon territory of Transylvania, 
and from the Ruthene districts, had utterly failed, and 
after a debate of a few hours the Congress dissolved. 





Tue mainspring of this somewhat weakly anti-Magyar 
movement was furnished by Rouman agitators. As to 
their aims, they have the establishment of ‘national terri- 
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tories’ (Rouman, Slovak, Serb, and so forth) in view, out 
of which a loose Confederation would be formed, some- 
what on the principle of ‘Home Rule All Round ’—with 
ultimate downright Separation as its final outcome. Now, 
any attempt at federation in Hungary would inevitably 
end in the political atomisation of the country. There are 
four chief races there, as distinct from each other in blood 
and speech as a Turk is from a Russian, or a Dutchman 
from an Italian. Besides this, there are a large number of 
minor race fragments, the sediments of repeated migrations 
and invasions. In many towns and even villages, the 
population is divided by streets, into lots of ‘ nationalities.’ 
Nothing remains, therefore, but to preserve the unity of 
the nation, or else the country would fall back into utter 
confusion. The ‘national territories’ aimed at by the 
originators of the unsuccessful Congress would only be an 
invitation to Russian aggression. 





Tue Cubans are astute insurgents, and, not content 
with winning legitimate victories in the field, they must 
needs win supposititious victories in the press also. The 
public will do well to receive with even more than the 
proverbial pinch of salt the rumours which are indus- 
triously circulated from those regions; for while the 
Cubans are inclined to be over-confident the Spaniards 
are disposed to make the least even of their trivial suc- 
cesses. Valour and victory are not enough nowadays ; 
they must also be known in order to be effective. After 
the battle of Valenzuela, reported as so great an insurgent 
triumph, the Cuban leader was asked how it was that he 
had not managed to annihilate a miserable column of 
1500 with his army of 9000. ‘Ah, if you had only seen 
them!’ he exclaimed: ‘they were lions.’ The Spanish 
press, in its national vainglory, is making a mistake in 
waiting for a transcendent victory before proclaiming the 
valour of the Spanish soldiery. The suppression of the 
insurrection is only a question of time. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘The expected 
changes in the organisation of the British army are the 
subject here of considerable comment. Lord Wolseley will 
accomplish his task without much sympathy from this side 
of the Channel. The least alarmist view is that any 
substantial strengthening of your land forces would affect 
the balance of military power in Europe possibly in our 
favour, but more probably to our disadvantage. Indeed it 
is impossible to get away from the fact that the mere idea 
of French and English troops fighting side by side appears 
to have abandoned the brain of the average Gaul for the 
time being. Some of us seek comfort in the reflection 
that the Cossack will fall into line with the ‘ourlourou. 
But it is significant that a certain scepticism with respect 
to the Russian alliance is now in fashion. Has not 
M. Drumont declared that the alliance is Jew-made, is 
“une sorte de Humbug, un Panama diplomatique?” A 
terrible fellow, this Drumont, employed half his time in 
driving home nails, but gifted with the knack of pitching 
once and again on a real nail and hitting it full on the 


head. 





‘We have also been paying attention to the newspaper 
skirmish in progress between London and Berlin. The 
incident has aroused a good deal of glee, for the most 
part rather childish, because merely spiteful. On the 
other hand, some Frenchmen have a reason for their satis- 
faction to which you may or may not attach importance. 
They hold the passage of arms alluded to to be a symptom 
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of the very real and strongly motived rivalry between 
England and Germany, which has been gathering strength 
for years past and is bound to come soon to a head. This 
rivalry is commercial. The English and Germans are 
pitted against each other in every market in the world and 
mutually they are beginning to regard each other in the 
light of an unmitigated nuisance. Between France and 
England this antagonism of material interest does not exist 
to anything like the same extent. Clearly—for an 
enthusiast-—from a recognition of this circumstance to a 
falling about each other’s necks of the two nations i/ n’y a 
qu'un pas ! 


‘Tue Bonapartists have been making a small stir in 
the land. The annual banquets of the 15th August were 
followed by the usual crop of optimistic speeches. It is 
impossible to be angry with the party for taking itself 
seriously once a year, especially on the top of an excellent 
dinner, and considering that a proper despondency reigns 
in its ranks on every other day in the calendar. M. Paul 
de Cassagnac, the principal prophet of Imperialism, con- 
fessed but a few weeks back that the Cause is at the last 
gasp. Under the circumstances Europe cannot be expected 
to take a deep interest in the recent election of Baron Legoux 
as President of the Bonapartist Committees. The exact 
situation is that there are still Imperialists in France, but 
they are sheep without a shepherd. For Prince Victor is 
not of the stuff of which Emperors are made. Still the 
outlook is not quite hopeless. A German student of 
prophesy has discovered that Prince Louis Napoléon, at 
present an officer in the Russian army, will be reigning 
towards the end of the century over France and a score or 
so of other kingdoms. 





‘AccorDING to a sensational article published by the 
Figaro the Pope has decided to wash his hands of the 
Third Republic. Other less august persons would be 
pleased to do likewise, but it is far from certain as yet 
whether the enterprising gentlemen of the Rue Drouot 
have been correctly informed as to the intentions of his 
Holiness. A recent public statement by Cardinal Ram- 
polla would seem to indicate that they have been misled. 
On the other hand it is a fact that the religious party here 
is at present divided against itself owing to the attitude 
adopted by Léon XIII. towards our anti-clerical Govern- 
ment. It is also a fact that the advances made by the 
Pope have provoked as yet no corresponding concessions. 
On the contrary M. Ribot has his knife into the religious 
congregations. The truth is, the Republic is in an uppish 
mood, Its enemies of the Right are beneath its heels and 
it considers its existence assured, as it perhaps is—until the 
advent of the Social Revolution. 





‘In the meantime the Socialists rejoice in the possession 
of another martyr. They have decided that Decoux shall 
be accorded this quality. The individual in question is 
the ruffian who attempted recently at Aniche to murder 
his former employer, and succeeded in wounding him, 
but then travelled skywards hoist by his own petard. 
The Socialists of his locality promptly decided to manifest 
at his tomb. The police intervening they had to content 
themselves with placing a wreath on his grave. The 
leading organ of the party, La Petite République, has gone 
out of its way to defend this act. How many more 
exhibitions of the kind will it take to open the eyes of the 
“ bourgeois” to the fate in store for him? There will be 
no flowers on his grave—if grave he get.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


Uruguayan Trade and Finance—The Rand Deep Level 


Mines. 


rP\HERE is a general idea that the volume of exports is 

one of the best tests of a country’s prosperity, and 
to some extent no doubt it is so. Butit is quite erroneous 
to suppose that the mere fact of the exports being larger 
than the imports is irrefutable proof of wealth or com- 
mercial well-being. The imports, or the money spent, are 
a better index of general prosperity than the amount of 
exports; for although the latter be very large they may 
possibly bring little or no profit to the pxoducer or manu- 
facturer, in which case trade cannot be said to be good, 
while on the other hand if good prices are being obtained for 
exports the money so received will be reflected in larger 
imports unless for some reason those who are making the 
money hoard it, when it is equally clear that the condition of 
the country where the hoarding is going on must be unsatis- 
factory. We make these remarks because they are 
strongly emphasised in a recent report of our Consul at 
Montevideo on the trade, commerce and finance of 
Uruguay. It had been hoped and believed that the 
financial condition of Uraguay was very greatly improved, 
and the growth of the exports in the last two years had 
favoured this belief. The exports last year were 
the largest on record, amounting to £7,123,300, 
and they increased in every item as compared with 
those given for the year 1893, but most notably in the 
branch of rural or agricultural products which rose from 
£767,971 (£163,398) in 1893 to $3,950,217 (£849,472) in 
1894, or an increase of fivefold. It must not be lost sight 
of, however, that the season of 1894 was an exceptionally 
fine one in contrast to the preceding years when 
long droughts prevailed, besides locusts and other pests. 
The total increase in the exports as against those for 
the year 1893 was $5,798,138 (£1,233,646) and the 
balance of trade in favour of the exports over the 
imports in 1894 amounted to $9,629,032 (£2,048,196) 
in 1893 it was $8,009,733 (£1,704,196); and in 1892, 
87,547,523 (£1,605,856); making a total in the three 
years of $25,236,288 (£5,369,423). This enormous balance 
for so small a country is somewhat extraordinary, but our 
Consul declares it has been as yet of no perceptible benefit 
to the country, mainly for the want of confidence requisite 
for a freer circulation of money, and the non-entering into 
new enterprises in Uruguay by both natives and foreigners. 
The above figures, though at first looking exceedingly 
favourable to the actual situation of commerce and trade 
in Uruguay, ‘do not in reality,’ says Consul Grenfell, ‘in- 
dicate any great advance in commercial or industrial 
activity, such as might have been expected from a rich 
and productive country. Thanks to agricultural progress, 
and a favourable year, the exports, as already mentioned, 
reached the highest figure yet known in this country, and 
might lead one to believe that a new era in the agricul- 
tural history of Uruguay had begun under somewhat 
favourable circumstances. But we are met with the fact 
that this increased production of agricultural produce has 
been counterbalanced by the low prices obtained for 
cereals, so low indeed in many cases that they have hardly 
paid for the cost of production.’ 

Then again taxes are higher than ever in order to meet 
Government extravagance and the service of a constantly 
increasing public debt, so that it is no surprise that the 
cost of living is no cheaper notwithstanding the large 
balance of trade in favour of the country. It must be 
remembered that the entire population of Uruguay is only 
about 770,000, and the increase of the expenditure has 
grown very much faster than either the population or the 
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commerce of the country. As the State expenditure has 
to be met by a revenue mainly extracted from commercial 
and industrial operations, it follows that the profits 
of the latter must be less, and that in turn means 
lower wages for labour and higher prices for goods, 
The moral of Mr. Consul Grenfell’s excellent report, 
which includes a most instructive historical summary of 
the indebtedness of the Republic, is that while things 
are undoubtedly better than they were in 1892 there is 
still a general want of confidence which prevents any 
marked improvement in trade. 

The mining market has had a little shiver this week, and 
a good many weak speculators have been forced to realise. 
As far as South Africans are concerned, not much move is 
to be expected until the results of the first deep level 
crushing are received. A return from the Geldenhuis 
Deep is expected early next month and if it comes up to 
the predictions of the experts we shall probably have a 
general advance in all the deep level properties and 
especially in ‘Rand Mines.’ If on the other hand the 
crushing does not give the gold predicted there will 
probably be a heavy fall all round. It may be useful to 
mention the principal deep level companies on the Rand, 
which are themselves conducting mining operations, and 
we may add that nearly all are the offspring of the ‘ Rand 
Mines Limited,’ the £1 shares of which stand at 34}. 


Name of Company. eh aan Purchase Price. Issued Capital, 
Geldenhuis Deep . . 211 £175,000 £265,000 
Crown Deep... . IQI 200,000 250,000 
Rose Deep . . « « 133 200,000 300,000 
Nourse Deep . . «. 257 300,000 375,000 
Jumpers Deep . . . 222 200,000 300,000 
Roodepoort Deep. . 140 130,000 170,000 
Durban Roodeport 

Deep... « « as 276 180,000 290,000 


These are the seven working companies with properties on 
the Main Reef, and the cheapest would seem to be the 
Durban Roodepoort Deep, since it acquired 276 claims to 
the south of the well-known Durban-Roodepoort outcrop 
mine for £180,000; while the company with the next 
largest number of claims (the Nourse Deep) paid £300,000 
for 257 claims. At the same time, it must be borne in 
mind that some portions of the Main Reef are richer than 
others, and the grade of ore in the Deep Levels has yet to 
be proved. Moreover, since the Deep Level companies 
were formed, some have increased the number of their 
claims, while others have sold a part on advantageous 
terms; so that there are various factors to be considered 
in trying to discover which company presents the most 
attractions. We may, however, mention that while 
Geldenhuis Deep shares are quoted at 10 and Nourse 
Deep at 7, Durban Roodeport Deep are only at 5}. 

Cc. A. Sewell, Limited, has been formed for the purpose 
of taking over as a going concern, and working and ex- 
tending, the corset manufacturing business of Mr. C. A. 
Sewell, with two freehold works, known as Sewell’s Corset 
Works, Old Foundry Road, Ipswich, and Sewell’s Corset 
Factory, Sudbury, Suffolk; the works and warehouses at 
2554 Whitechapel Road, London, E., with the goodwill, 
trade marks, stock-in-trade, machinery, and patents. The 
share capital of the company is £51,000 in 25,000 
6 per cent. cumulative preference shares, 25,000 ordinary 
shares, and 1000 management shares of £1 each, and it is 
also proposed to issue £25,000 of 4} per cent. first 
mortgage debenture bonds. The purchase price has been 
fixed by the contracts at £61,000, payable as to £40,000 
in cash, as to £10,000 in fully paid-up ordinary shares, as 
to £1000 in management shares, and as to the balance in 
cash, shares, or debentures, or partly in one or the other 
or others, at the option of the directors, leaving an avail- 


able balance for working capital of £15,000. 
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ITALIAN FINANCE 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT) 


F late two topics have been uppermost in the minds of 
Italian politicians, their Red Sea Colony and the 
single combat between Crispi and his untiring adversary, 
Cavallotti. With characteristic disregard for business, the 
Chamber paid little or no attention to that far more 
important question, the economical condition of the 
country. However, now that the African enthusiasm 
aroused by Governor Baratieri’s presence in Rome has 
cooled down, and the negative finding of the Court of 
Appeal in the Cavallotti case has put a stop, at least for 
the present, to the duel which absorbed such general 
interest, some attention has been given, faute de mieux, to 
the financial question. But the manner of grappling with 
this question, on which Italy’s present prosperity and 
future greatness depend, is, as usual, faulty and unpractical, 
Judging from the tone taken by the leading papers when 
treating of the subject, it would seem that the difficult 
problem must either be solved off-hand or be abandoned 
as utterly hopeless. Modern Italians have one quality 
in common with their forefathers—namely, a marvellous 
facility for conceiving gigantic plans; but, alas, they 
have not inherited the iron will and political talent 
which enabled the ancient Romans to realise the dreams of 
their vast ambition. In consequence of this defect, instead 
of setting to work in a practical and serious manner when 
a difficult problem needs solving, they waste their time in 
concocting and working out on paper schemes which are 
of no practical value whatever. The following is a fair 
specimen of these wild projects: A morning paper 
proposed, quite seriously, that a certain quantity of bread 
should be distributed free to every citizen. The amateur 
economist argued that if every man possessed the first 
necessary of life, crime would greatly decrease, for its chief 
cause, hunger, would be eliminated ; the people, no longer 
troubled by the spectre of famine, would settle down 
calmly and contentedly to their work, and a new era of 
prosperity would dawn for Italy. This plan—it seems 
incredible—met with a great deal of favour, until some one 
ventured to ask who was to pay for the bread. Then it 
appeared that taxes would have to be increased consider- 
ably in order to pay the piper, thus revealing that the 
whole thing was a mere optical illusion of a far from 
pleasant nature—in fact, a question of paying the tax- 
collector instead of the baker. Nevertheless, the idea 
has not been abandoned, it has only been modified as 
follows: The price of bread is now 30 centimes « kilo. 
As every individual consumes on an average half a kilo of 
bread a day the total consumption at the end of the year 
amounts to fifteen thousand tons for a population of thirty 
millions. Now supposing that the price were reduced to 
25 centimes a kilo, as it could be without any damage to 
the industry, we should realise a daily economy of 750,000 
francs, which at the end of the year would sum up to 
273,750,000 franes. With such folly are the Italian public 
fed by their newspapers and politicians. 

Then there is another scheme, even more absurd, if 
possible, than the former. It is proposed to make Rome 
a large seaport town, with huge docks and accommoda- 
tion for whole fleets of merchant vessels. Now, what 
would be the use of such an enormous undertaking in a 
district where industry and commerce do not exist? If 
Milan occupied the site of the Eternal City, then it might be 
possible to endorse Mr. Stanley’s opinion, as expressed to an 
Italian reporter: ‘I do not think I have seen any other 
large city so near the sea that is so completely cut away 
from it. Rome ought to have a port. In England, Holland, 
or America such a want would not be tolerated long.’ 
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Perhaps not, but the celebrated African traveller forgot 
that Rome, unfortunately, is the capital of a different 
country from any of the three he mentioned. In the 
northern provinces, where men are of a more practical 
turn of mind and have imbibed many of the methods of 
their Austrian conquerors, useful reforms are preferred to 
ambitious and absurd projects of this kind. Quietly, un- 
ostentatiously, almost unobserved, an excellent institution 
is being established on a firm footing in the most rural 
districts of Lombardy and the Veneto, which is helping 
greatly to relieve the financial difficulties of the small 
agriculturists. The casse rurali, as they are called, a 
species of agricultural bank, have been founded to keep 
the small farmer or labourer from the clutches of the pro- 
fessional money-lender, by giving him an opportunity of 
borrowing at an insignificant rate of interest the small 
sums he needs for the cultivation of his fields, which sums 
he is allowed to repay gradually either in cash or kind 
after the harvest. This is exactly what was wanted, and 
is a step that has been urged upon the Chamber again 
and again by eminent political economists such as 
Luzzatti, and is the reform so repeatedly urged by Emile 
de Laveleye upon the Italians. This eminent thinker, 
who knew Italy so well and so thoroughly understood her 
difficulties and problems, advocated such a scheme warmly 
in his Letters from Italy. But his advice fell on deat 
ears ; the men in power were bitten with the Latin fever 
of megalomania, they had no time to think of, no patience 
to elaborate such trifling schemes. And yet it is often the 
trifle that turns the scale. The system disregarded of the 
politicians has been seized on by the Church, astute and 
ever wise in its generation. Slowly, patiently, surely, they 
have opened bank after bank, with the result that the 
mass of the Italians have just been startled to hear from 
their best and most important leading organ, the Corriere 
della Sera, that there is now in their midst a new system 
which is working admirably, and that in consequence 
emigration and distress have greatly diminished in those 
districts which are fortunate enough tv possess these 
charitable institutions. This action on the part of the 
priests naturally gains them great credit and obtains them 
many proselytes. Indeed, the Catholic revival in Italy, 
especially in the North, is a notable feature, and one that 
politicians will have to reckon with some day, though at 
present they blindly shut their eyes to it. It may bring 
about some strange and unexpected results. This reform, 
as we have said, has been introduced by the clergy, who, 
being in daily contact with their parishioners, understand 
their wants and know best how to meet them. All 
praise is due to them for their wisdom and energy, and 
certainly their industrious and generous efforts to relieve 
the suffering population of the agricultural districts con- 
trast most favourably with the conduct of the Liberals 
who have the wants and needs of the working classes 
for ever on their tongues and flaunt them in their 
election speeches, but who in action are for ever soar- 
ing after vain utopias and wasting in petty personal 
quarrels the time they might employ with far more utility 
and dignity. Yet such is the strength of party feeling in 
Italy, and so bitter is the hate which the Liberals cherish 
against the clericals, that many organs of the former party 
are actually combating the rural funds merely because 
they have been founded by the priests, thus sacrificing the 
common good to a foolish animosity, and this in spite of 
their oft-repeated vainglorious boasts of patriotism. ‘To 
English ideas, in this case, the conduct of the clericals is 
certainly the more patriotic of the two. It is, indeed, 
deplorable to see party feeling running so high at a time 
when Italy is in direful need of the industrious co- 
operation of all her children towards the common object 
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of raising her from her present financial dilemma. For, in 
spite of the Ministerial couleur-de-rose declarations, there 
is vast distress throughout the country, Sardinia and 
Sicily especially being in a deplorable state. In the 
former island the crops have been completely destroyed, 
while the terrible peronospora has played havoc in 
the vineyards, reducing the peasants to the verge of 
despair, for, in spite of their extreme misery, the 
tax-collector still calls at their wretched hovels, from 
which they are evicted if they cannot meet his 
extortionate demands. In Sicily agriculture and com- 
merce are paralysed by the tyrannical system of govern- 
ment to which the population has been subjected ever 
since the disturbances took place last year; disturbances 
the importance and extent ot which were greatly exagge- 
rated by the authorities and which were merely caused 
by utter misery and hunger. Surely peasants who marched 
in procession to the Municipality, carrying at their head 
the portraits of the King and Queen of Italy, and who 
demanded nothing more serious than reduced taxation 
and the power to live, could not be regarded as such 
dangerous rebels. If, when they asked for bread they 
were given lead instead, and were fired on by their 
soldier-brethren, is it wonderful that some excesses 
occurred? In consequence hundreds of poor peasants who 
took part in these riots and who were condemned by the 
military tribunals to exaggerated terms of imprisonment 
are now lingering in confinement while their families are 
deprived of their bread-winner, and vainly expect the 
long-promised amnesty. It seems almost certain that a 
general amnesty will be granted to all political offenders 
on the 20th of September, the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Italian unity. It is greatly to be 
hoped that this is no idle rumour, purposely spread to 
quiet anxious hearts, but the same thing was confidently 
asserted on the occasion of the Duke of Aosta’s wedding, 
and afterwards nothing was done. These long and unjust 
imprisonments are sowing bitter seeds of hatred to the 
dynasty and the Government in many an Italian heart, 
and may result in a terrible harvest of revenge. It cer- 
tainly would be a cruel irony if any Italian, guilty only of 
having affirmed his right to live and work, should linger 
in prison on a day in which every Italian heart, from 
Sicily to the Alps, is called on to rejoice in the possession 
of a hard-won liberty. But after all is there much reason 
to rejoice? Or is it all a grand representation savouring 
of the theatrical, and therefore hollow and unreal? That 
is the question, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TORYISM 
II1.—PITT AND CANNING 


FINHE downfall of the Coalition Ministry and the ap- 

pointment of Mr, Pitt as Prime Minister marks an 
epoch in the history of Toryism—and in the history of 
England. The domination of the ‘Great Revolution 
families’ was finally broken. The people were again free 
to have a share in the government of the country without 
the interposition of a Whig oligarchy. The king’s prero- 
gative had been vindicated; no longer the puppet of a 
faction, he became the Sovereign of his people. The 
whole nation were the king’s friends. It was this union 
of king and people, of royal prerogative and popular 
government, which was the great achievement of Pitt, 
and in the light of it all his subsequent acts should be 
judged. The Whigs did not yield without a struggle, 
but the spectacle of this youthful leader, ‘ prescient 
of the magic power of youth,’ fighting for king and 
people against overwhelming odds, touched the heart of 
the nation, and when the appeal to the country was made 
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he was returned to office the most powerful Prime Minister 
that England had yet seen. The monarchical preroga- 
tive was established on the one hand, the Parliamentary 
system was recognised on the other; only the genius of 
Pitt could have blended these hitherto opposing elements, 
and in blending them he gave constitutional government 
full play. 

If Pitt had lived long enough he might have established 
his system of constitutional government on a permanent 
basis ; it is certain that if he had not been cut off in his 
prime he would have settled two of the questions on which 
the Tory party was afterwards nearly wrecked. One of 
these was Catholic emancipation. In favour of this reform 
Pitt was pledged up to the hilt, and for the sake of it he 
resigned office when he could not redeem his word and 
carry it through Parliament and win the Royal Assent. 
The other was Parliamentary reform. It has been asserted 
by Whig historians that because Pitt favoured these 
reforms he was a Whig at heart. This state of mind was 
peculiar to Whigs in the past, just as it is peculiar to the 
Radicals to-day. They arrugate to themselves a monopoly 
of the political virtues. Whenever the Tory party, true 
to its traditions, advances or matures some scheme of social 
or political reform, it is immediately shrieked at as poach- 
ing on Radical preserves, or as masquerading in the stolen 
garments of Whiggism. Such charges are made in direct 
defiance of history. 

Parliamentary reform was first urged by the Tories; 
it was indeed their natural resource. The great borough- 
mongers were the Whigs, and the only way in which 
to break the power of Whiggism was to reform Parlia- 
ment on popular and truly representative lines. The 
policy of Bolingbroke, of Wyndham, of Shelburne was 
all directed to this end; and the first act of Pitt when 
he was returned to power by a substantial majority 
was to bring forward a well-matured and just measure 
of Parliamentary reform. It was conceived in the true 
spirit of Toryism. In his speech in its favour when 
the Session opened January 1785, Pitt described the 
House of Commons as he wished to see it formed, ‘an 
assembly freely elected, between whom and the mass 
of the people there was the closest union, and most perfect 
sympathy. Such a House it was the purpose of the 
Constitution originally to erect, and such a House it was 
the wish of every national reformer now to establish.’ 
Moreover he laid it down ‘as one of the most indisputable 
doctrines of antiquity that the state of representation was to 
be changed with the change of circumstances, and that with- 
out such change it could not be made to answer the original 
purpose of its establishment.’ Here spoke the true note of 
Toryism—of that return to first principles on which Boling- 
broke insisted in his writings, and on which Disraeli acted 
in the Reform Bill of 1867. Can anything be more popular 
or mere progressive than these words of the great Tory 
Minister of the eighteenth century? Pitt was supported 
by the great body of his party. It was an unholy combina- 
tion of many Whigs and a few reactionary Tories which 
defeated his scheme of reform. Burke and North led the 
opposition, and the veiled hostility of Fox (who though he 
could not vote against the principle of reform strongly 
disapproved of the measure) helped to fan the flame against 
it. The large majority of the Tories were the champions of 
Parliamentary reform, and«icwn to 1832 it was quite on 
the cards that the Tories would carry some well-considered 

measure. It was only the bad generalship of the Duke of 
Wellington and the lukewarmness of Peel which led them 
to adopt an attitude of opposition. But even then the great 
body of the Tory party was not opposed to the principle of 
Keform, but only to the details of the particular measure 
brought forward by Lord Grey. 
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The whole scheme of Pitt’s Toryism was broad and 
liberal, and in his policy of reform he was supported by 
the bulk of his followers. Many minor reforms he was 
able to carry, but a variety of causes combined to oppose 
his favourite plans of Parliamentary reform, commercial 
reform, and Catholic emancipation. Lord Beaconsfield 
once declared that the French Revolution was Pitt’s ‘ evil 
demon,’ and there is no doubt that disgust at the excesses 
of the Reign of Terror swung the pendulum back again, 
and made the English people scent danger in all reform, 
But the French Revolution was not the only obstacle ; 
there was the opposition of the Whigs, the opposition of 
the king, and lastly the opposition of the reactionary 
spirits of Pitt’s own party. 

This last element is one which calls for notice because, 
though the reactionary faction formed the mere rump of 
the party, its existence has furnished the Whigs with an 
excuse for dubbing Toryism ‘reactionary,’ as if the opinion 
of a small minority represented the policy of a great party. 
One thing is evident, whenever the influence of the re- 
actionary Tories has made itself felt in the councils of the 
party the star of Toryism has waned. Led by Lord North, 
this faction opposed Lord Shelburne ; led by Addington 
it opposed Pitt, and later it opposed Canning. It was 
not composed of the old hereditary Tories, but mainly 
of that ‘plebeian aristocracy ’ which Pitt created from 
the middle classes, and which Lord Beaconsfield said 
Pitt sent up to the House of Lords to combat the 
influence of the ‘ patrician oligarchy’ of the Whig peers, 
and to help on his schemes of reform. But when the 
great Minister moved in the direction of reform, his crea- 
tures ran away from him. ‘All the peers that he had 
made deserted him,’ writes Lady Hester Stanhope, ‘ and 
half those he had served returned his kindness by going 
over to the enemy.’ 

The political confusion which ensued on Pitt’s death 
was due to the intrigues of this faction—the ‘ Adding- 
tonian’ Tories as they were called. The ‘ Pittite’ Tories, 
led by Canning, formed the majority of the party and 
steadily upheld the principles of Pitt and the traditions 
of Toryism. Lord Malmesbury has called Canning ‘ Pitt’s 
spoiled child,’ and it is certain that Canning, more 
than any one else, enjoyed the confidence of the great 
Minister, and inherited the spirit of his broad and _pro- 
gressive policy. From the first, Canning’s Toryism was 
of a strongly popular type. ‘I depend directly on the 
people. I lean on no other support than that of public 
confidence,’ he declared at Liverpool in 1812 (where he 
was standing as a Tory be it noted), and it was this 
popular element in his political creed which marked him 
out as an object of malevolence on the part of Addington 
and his followers. 

It is greatly to Lord Liverpool’s credit that for ten or 
twelve years he held together these discordant elements 
in his Government, and administered with tact, modera- 
tion, and a fair measure of success. Canning, as Foreign 
Secretary, was by far the most brilliant member of Lord 
Liverpool’s administration, and his resignation rather than 
remain a silent spectator of Lord Castlereagh’s mis- 
management was a sacrifice to principle consistent with 
his whole political career. Ambitious Canning undoubtedly 
was, but he never gratified his ambition at the expense 
of his principles, and no temptations of personal aggran- 
disement or official distinction would induce him to consent 
to a policy of which he disapproved. 

Canning was by far the most striking political figure of 
the era, and when it became known that Lord Liverpool 
could not return again to public life the king at once sent 
for Canning and the public judgment approved the king's 
choice. Of the intrigues set on foot to prevent Canning 
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from forming a Government it is difficult to speak with 
moderation. They were discreditable to all concerned. 
But Canning broke down the Tory aristocratic domination 
just as Pitt had broken the domination of the Whigs, and 
formed a Government which, as Lord Holland stated, 
was an ‘ essentially Tory Government’ and one formed on 
popular principles. Canning was in fact, as Croker pointed 
out, pitting himself against the great boroughmongers on 
either side of the House, and his answer to his enemies 
shows how truly he had inherited the popular and_pro- 
gressive Toryism of Pitt. ‘Am I to suppose,’ said he, 
‘that you consider the king as completely in the hands of 
the Tory aristocracy as his father, or rather George the 
Second, was in the hands of the Whigs? If so then George 
the Third reigned, and Mr. Pitt (both father and son) 
administered the Government in vain. I have a better 
opinion of the real vigour of the Crown when it chooses 
to put forth its strength, and I am not without some 
reliance on the body of the people.’ 

These words may be said to be the dying words of 
Canning, the political legacy which he left to the party. 
Had he lived, the history of Toryism for the next five 
years (to 1832) would have been very different. But it 
was fated to be otherwise. He entered into ‘his inheri- 
tance’ (as he himself styled the Premiership) in April, 1827, 
and died the following August, having been Prime Minister 
only four months. Grenville says of him that he was 
‘hunted to his death,’ and it must be admitted that his 
splendid energies were crippled and his strength broken 
by those who should have seen in him their best friend. 
At his death the star of Toryism paled, and for a time the 
good angel of the party veiled his face. W. H. Witkins. 


HARVEST TIME 
BY A SON OF THE MARSHES 


{CARLET poppies are blazing, blue cornflowers are 
making a brave show, round about the wheat stems 
small delicate-coloured creeping convolvuli run and twine 
in all directions, and the first rows of shock are seen in 
the fields. Reaping time has come. 

It is noon and the atmosphere is hot and still, but pre- 
sently there comes a faint sigh, followed by another—cool 
wafts of breeze which are just strong enough to drift the 
plumes from the ripe thistle-heads, and, dying away, leave 
the air as hot and quiet as it was before. 

The whitethroats have left off their hurried chidings and 
scolding chatter ; their broods are strong on the wing ready 
for departure. In fact, the insect feeders are getting very 
restless. The willow wrens and the delicate tree-warblers 
no longer flit from bough to bough or hover over the top- 
most twigs; they have their young to care for—a great 
charge now—also the prospect before them of a long 
journey to their winter home. Delicately formed creatures, 
they come and go, ruled by those wonderful laws of bird 
life that are only fully known to the birds that obey 
them. We who study them closely will, I am sure, 
honestly confess that a great deal has yet to be learnt 
about our smal] birds. For those puffs of cool air which 
come and go so mysteriously are to those fragile emigrants 
the first warning that they have not long to stay. 

Very pleasant it is to roam by quiet hedgerows, and 
through cool green meadows, just before the sun sinks 
down, and some very pretty bits of natural life can be 
seen by those who are well pleased with small pictures. 
Something stirs the hazel twigs. It is a ‘sleepmouse ’ 
(dormouse) prospecting industriously, but not for nuts, 
which he knows are not yet ready for him; he is on 
the hunt for some beetle, grub, or fly that will suit his 
fancy. Most creatures that fly and crawl in the daytime 
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are now resting on the twigs or under the leaves. The 
dark-eyed, fawn-coloured, bushy-tailed sleepmouse hunts 
for them, and when he has made a capture, holds them in 
his delicate forehands to eat. Seen thus he looks a minia- 
ture marmozet. Quietly as you may have walked along, 
the blackbird has both heard and seen you, and now gives 
proof that not without reason has he been called the bell- 
man of the woods. Loud and clear ring out his notes of 
alarm as he leaves the hedge and dashes away. From the 
cool green aftergrowth of the meadows listening ears are 
cocked up, followed by heads. They belong to old and 
young rabbits out at feed. Finding nothing comes after 
the bellman’s riot to do them harm, the ears vanish. It is 
however very probable that one or two of those young 
inexperienced drummers will not rest in their burrows to- 
night. A pair of brown owls are on the wing, and a nice 
little rabbit dotting here and scattering there is a tempta- 
tion too great to resist. How would it be possible for any 
owl with a keen appetite to distinguish rabbits from rats 
when just about the right size. 

Over the trees, over the fields, now up, now down, 
dashing and wheeling and twisting, first on one side, then 
on the other, come a pair of heave-jars and their two young 
ones, whom they are teaching to get their own living. 

The heave-jar, like the owl, is a gay-hearted bird, if he 
does sing at night. With the cares of a family on his 
wings, some of his light spirits leave him for a time, and 
just now it is only Cheer-er-Cheer; then a full stop, as if 
he was considering over the matter. The full rattling 
notes of  ¢ Churr-ur-ur-ur-Churr-ur-ur-ur-Churr-ur-ur,’ 
making the woodlands hum again, will be heard no more 
this season, for the birds will soon be gone. 

Large-eyed, wide of gape, with an exquisitely mottled 
plumage, the fine night-swallow is one of the agricultu- 
rist’s many benefactors, chaffers form the principal part of 
its food in their season. 

The kestrel, or wind fanner, is another most determined 
chaffer catcher, and he is on the hunt till quite late ; it is 
avery frequent sight to see heave-jars and a kestrel, or 
for the matter of that a couple, on the hunt for chaffers at 
the same time; but so very hawk-like is the flight of the 
fern-owl, or as it is more frequently called the heave-jar, 
that both birds have been taken for one species. This is 
a very natural error; only those who have watched atten- 
tively the flight of hawks could tell the difference between 
them, when on the hunt in the gloaming. 

I have often listened in silence to strange tales, firmly 
believed in by my informants, about this bird ; but to me 
the mottled and pencil-feathered bird was a fitting form 
to go dashing like a shadow over moonlit glades, and his 
droning song was just the sound to set you dreaming over 
the why and the wherefore of things in general, as you 
rested on the turf under the shadow of the murmuring 
pines, which murmur and whisper day and night, let the 
air be never so still. To my ear no sound is more 
pleasing, when the sun dips, than the hum of the pines 
and the Chur-ur-Churr of the heave-jar. 

Tick-tick-tick-tick-tick-tick-Tick, then a pause, tick-tick, 
rustle-rustle-tick-tick-tick ; these sounds proceed from 
Oberon’s fawn-coloured long-tailed cattle, the wood-mice. 
They are handsome little creatures and quite harmless in 
their own domain, the fields and hedges, although when 
they get out of bounds, they work sad mischief; but as 
stoats, weasels, and owls look after them very closely, the 
mice are kept within due limits, if those self-constructed 
rural police are allowed to do their duty in their own 
fashion, 

The yellow irises and the kingeups no Jonger light up 
the dark bush meadows ; purple loosestrife and the cream- 
tinted meadowsweet have taken their places, showing fine 
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masses of contrasting colours. Moorhens with their 
families—as many little ones as the otters and the pike 
have left to the parents—travel nimbly here and there, 
flirting up their tails and nodding their heads; or they 
swim in and out of the rush-clumps and through the water- 
lily leaves. 

Near some high gravelly bank that slopes direct to the 
water you may, if you know where to look, see a family of 
kingfishers that have not yet parted company. It gives 
me pleasure to be able to state that I have not seen the 
wings or head and wings of this handsome bird on a lady’s 
hat for a long time. When they were used for that 
purpose some brooks and streams could not boast of a 
single kingfisher. 

The corncrake or landrail is thinking about making a 
shift; for now the meadows are close cropped and the 
corn is falling, the cover is not quite thick enough to suit 
him. He gets flushed too often, and as the bird is excel- 
lent eating, he is not only flushed but shot. 

The Italians have a proverb that no fox is so cunning 
but that the furrier gets his skin at last. So it turns out 
with respect to the landrail, skulker and hideling though 
he be. Harvest time does not suit him: indeed when the 
corn is cut bird-life is all more or less on the move. 

Pheasants, partridges, pigeons, rooks, starlings, finches, 
and sparrows, are particularly busy, for they have a fair 
field to forage in. Mice, frogs, beetles, and other creeping 
and crawling creatures are there for them to feed on, let 
alone the scattered grains. Birds that are shot at this 
time, if their crops are opened, will be found to have less 
corn than other matters in them. Insect feeders change 
their diet very frequently; when the currants are ripe, 
especially the finer kinds that are netted over to keep 
them for the table, harsh measures have to be used to 
protect the fruit, although the currant bushes are protected. 
Small mice and frogs are luxuries to most of the larger 
birds, pigeons excepted, for these may be called vege- 
tarians. You may see these in the fields when the corn 
has been carried. In regard to rooks they are still 
credited by some with mischief. ‘Look at ’em, there 
they be stockin’ away; I reckins as I'll hev to run down 
an’ holler ‘em off agin ; they’re up to summut.’ 

This is what the young rook-scarer tells us. The black 
diggers are certainly up to something, for a lot of mice 
have their nests in the fields, and the rooks are making 
very minute observations of those dead leaves, and 
withered grass structures; the frogs also come in for a 
share of their attentions. 

I have watched rooks on the feed for years, at all times 
and in all weathers, and I know small deer are highly 
appreciated by them. Walk along any upland pasture 
path, or track, and look down on the stubble fields below 
with your glasses, and you will seesomething. There they 
are, a great company of them, distributed over a couple of 
fields ; all busy, all on the hunt, excepting the black 
watchers who are posted for the good of their community, 
perched on the tree tops, or on the fence rails. All at 
once you will hear excited croaks and caws from four or 
five of those that have been at their pickaxe work, pretty 
close together; and you will see them take long jumps, 
flap their wings and give most vicious digs with their strong 
bills. The game is soon over, and each flies off with his 
capture to some place away from the others, where it is soon 
broken up and swallowed. When the mists hang over the 
water meadows, ducks, coots, and moorhens will leave them 
to come into the fields for their share ; if you stay there 
at night you will hear the cry of plovers and the whistle 
of the stone curlew proceed also from these searchers. 

The few pairs of wheatears that still visit their old 
haunts, where at one time they could be found in numbers, 
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flit and chat, as their broods get strong on the wing for 
passage; anda couple of shrikes, or as they are called 
butcher birds, {the only pair we have seen at this time, 
fly from bush to bush, perch for a few moments, cry 
Chack—chack—chack ! and move on again. It is by these 
short jerky movements, day after day, that most of our 
small migrants, by easy stages, feeding as they go, at last 
reach the coast line. 

Hedgerows, fruits and berries are beginning to show 
some colour. As to the hazels, they are well bunched 
the wild fruits are getting in order as future food supplies 
for those birds that will come presently. The swallows are 
dashing all over the country. No matter where you may 
be, far out on the hills or passing through the woods, if 
you look up, there you will see them chasing their insect 
prey high overhead. They will be the last to leave us. 

When reaping—or, as it is now called in southern 
countries, wheat fagging—first begins, we have generally 
some perfect days. Those wanderers who make wild 
creatures their sole study revel in these; in fact, for the 
time every living creature rejoices in its life. Even those 
that have had rubs in their contact with the outer world, 
with all its vexations, forget these for a time, and say 
it is good to live. 

Red admirals and peacock butterflies flit in front or 
around you; they are glorious creatures. If there is a 
bramble bush near you, and the sun shines right on it, 
stand still and see them play up as they settle on the 
tinted leaves. Various causes make them, comparatively 
speaking, scarce at times. Some seasons, again, they are 
abundant. At this time, unfortunately, the viper, no 
matter what the size may be, is really dangerous. Unless 
well acquainted with the whole family—as few are—you 
had best give the lot a wide berth, and just look round 
and about before you sit on a thymy bank or throw your- 
self on the heather. 


JAMES II. IN FLANDERS 
(SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS) 


‘FFNHE Whig dogs not having scrupled to put about’— 

my ancestor, Charles Stuart Gaverigan, wrote not 
long atter Boyne fight—‘ that His Majesty showed not to 
advantage in the matter of personal bravery, it seemeth 
well to set down what I remember of his conduct during 
the campaigns of Flanders, where it was my privilege to 
serve under him in the famous York regiment. To begin 
with, the Duke, as he then was, showed a warlike ardour 
to make the campaign such as hath rarely been equalled 
by any prince at any time. For we must remember the 
state of affairs was not so goodly at the French Court that 
he could hope to be equipped after a fashion befitting his 
rank. Indeed, money was then so scarce a commodity 
that, had the Duke not chanced to meet with a loyal 
gentleman, who was able to lend him a sum of three 
hundred pistoles, it is impossible to say how he could have 
made his way to the French camp. The Duke was then 
so very desirous to improve himself in the art of war, that 
he counted no hardship too great, and willingly exposed 
himself to no inconsiderable danger in his progress to the 
camp through an enemy’s country. I was told that, when 
they arrived there, the Duke and his poor retinue had 
scarce so much as twenty pistoles betwixt them. 

‘His Royal Highness first found opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself at the famous action of the suburbs of 
Etampes, which was the first fighting after he joined the 
army. I vow I saw him ever where the fighting was 
hottest, and he was close by the side of the Count of 
Schomberg, who served with the Duke as a volunteer, 
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when he was shot through the arm by an officer of the 
enemy's. I also beheld the Duke close by the Marshal 
de Turenne in a headlong charge. So sudden had this 
charge been that the Duke had not even time to put on 
his armour, but was forced to let his groom help him with 
it as he sat ahorseback, nor could he change the pad he 
bestrode for his charging horse, which was held in readi- 
ness for him a little way off. In despite of all this 
perplexity, the charge—and not least the Duke his share 
therein—was to such good purpose that I believe never 
was so great execution done by so small a body of men, 
Thenceforth for the major part of the campaign, Monsieur 
de Turenne desired the Duke ever to be beside him, which 
is to say in the thickest of the fight. Especially at the 
famous action of the barricades of the suburb of Saint 
Antoine did the twain hazard their persons, and Colonel 
Morden, who acted as groom of His Royal Highness’s bed- 
chamber, got a considerable wound beside the Duke. 

‘At Villeneuve-Saint-Georges, where Monsieur de 
Turenne his army was near getting enclosed betwixt the 
armies of the Prince of Condé and of the Duke of Lor- 
raine, the Duke went out skirmishing with Monsieur de 
Turenne at a position of exceeding danger, and advanced 
so far that they were within half pistol-distance of the 
enemy's skirmishers. Here the Marshal, who saw not 
clearly at a distance, inquired of the Duke whether he 
could see what it was the enemy did. Thereat, the Duke 
clapped his spurs to his horse and was in the space of a 
few seconds in the thick of the enemy’s skirmishers, whom 
this bold action took so entirely by surprise that they 
suffered him to take his observations and return to the side 
of Monsieur de Turenne without letting him in any way, 
After this the royal army made for the land of Cham- 
pagne, where the soldiers drank of the new wine to such 
excess that there came not a sufficiency of them to hand 
for the ordinary guard of the Duke and the Marshal. It 
was after the siege of Bar-le-Duc that the regiment of 
York was formed, wherein I was drafted with the other 
servants of the Duke for the rest of the campaigns. It 
chanced on this wise. An Irish regiment of foot was taken 
there, which offered, if their liberty could be obtained from 
Cardinal Mazarin, to take service under the Duke of York 
The which was readily granted. But the Duke, with his 
regiment, continued to accompany Monsieur de ‘Turenne 
and share his exploits. Indeed, I once heard the Marshal 
exclaim with conviction that, if ever there was a man who 
knew not what fear was, he was the Duke of York. ‘The 
which is no slight praise, coming from so doughty a 
general, 

‘During the passage of the army across the wide plains 
of Champagne, we suffered from cold beyond all belief 
Officers and men alike must needs get down from their 
pads and trudge it afoot, for the frost pierced them if 
they moved not their bodies continually. And many poor 
fellows were so numbed by the cold and by the biting 
wind, which met them in the teeth, that they would fain 
sit down and rest a while by the roadside. But those who 
did so generally sank into a slumber which knew no 
waking. During all this it was much observed how 
bravely the Duke bore his portion of the hardship, where- 
in he was never a whit more favoured than the meanest 
of his comrades. Not only was no word of complaining 
allowed to issue from his lips, but he found occasion to 
hearten those less fortified than himself by many a cheer- 
ful word and brave jest. At this time, too, the army 
came very near to starving, there being little else to eat 
but horse-flesh and the stalks of cabbages, which latter the 
soldiers used to call “the Cardinal’s bread.” In all 
this the Duke would have it that he should take his full 
share, aye, and more than his full share of the privation. 
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Early in the year 1653 the Duke’s hardships were increased 
by the loss of the great part of his baggage in the 
mountainous and deep clay country which lies betwixt Pont- 
a-Vereand Laon. Andon the 25th of January he was very 
nigh being taken by the enemy, as he rode ahead, always 
in the company of Monsieur de Turenne, to view the town 
of Vaupe. Of a sudden they found themselves well within 
pistol-shot of a small party of the enemy’s horse, which 
they had mistook for friends; and had these not fired, 
they had been in the midst of them beyond all hope of 
escape. As it was, it went very hard with them to make 
good their retreat. After the taking of Vervins, the army 
went into winter-quarters and the Duke returned with 
the rest of the high officers to Paris, where he met his 
brother, the King, freshly escaped from the toils of his 
father’s murderers in England. So far from being dis- 
couraged of military service by the hardships he had gone 
through, the Duke was hot in his expectation for the 
coming of spring, when he should return to the war, I 
heard him tell the King of England, when he smiled upon 
this zeal, that he hoped to put this his apprenticeship to 
the proof ere long in striking a blow beyond the Channel 
on behalf of His Majesty’s restoration. 

‘The campaign of 1653 did, however, begin but late, as 
both sides had much to recover after the arduous and pro- 
longed hazards of the one which went before. At the siege 
of Mousson there befell him a curious adventure. From 
the first the army had been troubled by the vigour of the 
elements, which blew away their blinds and washed away 
some parts of their trenches. One morning, as the Duke 
went with some others to the approaches, their party kept 
close to the palissado, where the blind should have been ; 
and, the ditch being full of water, it escaped their notice 
that only the very beginning of the blind was left standing. 
Indeed, they were gotten half their way before they per- 
ceived that they were in full view of the enemy’s guns. 
It was now to no advantage to go back and, to their 
surprise, though they could desecry men upon the walls, 
yet was no shot fired. Afterwards, we learned that this 
chanced through the Governor having happened to be 
there and having known the Duke by his star; for it was 
then a courtesy of war to spare princes so. But the 
Governor had not the same consideration for those who 
came after to repair the blind, and his gunners made up 
for their forbearance in our case by killing a goodly number 
of the others. Toward autumn, there happened an odd 
accident, which I mention as an evidence how the Duke 
was ever in the hot parts of the fight. His Royal Highness 
was with Monsieur de Turenne in the trenches, when 
there came a captain of the regiment of Guienne to salute 
them. And it was so, that at that very moment when he 
was making his bow, a bullet from the town struck him in 
the skull and laid him dead at Monsieur de Turenne his feet. 
Whereat some of those who stood by permitted themselves 
this unseasonable jesting: that had he been a more 
courteous gentle, this had never happened to him, for he 
would have bowed lower and escaped the blow. 

‘I was unfortunately not present with the Duke during 
his third and fourth campaigns, though I have heard much 
from others of his fearless prowess throughout them. But 
methinks, I have already set down sufficient to prove to 
the hilt that proposition wherewith I set out, to wit, that 
the military service of His Royal Highness testified in the 
clearest manner possible to his courage and warlike ability. 


FREDERICk 
nm in 1800, and still acting, though of course not at 
his best, in 1873, Antoine-Louis-Prosper Lemaitre 
‘dit Frédérick’ ran through a career of extraordinary dis- 
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tinction and eccentricity, a career in some ways like that of 
Kean, whose personality he represented in Dumas’s mon- 
strous travesty, and, as has been lately said here, like 
that of Robson. Frédérick had, like the other two actors, 
a temperament very far out of the common; and _ it 
carried him now to astonishing success—the kind of success 
which takes the most critical audience off its legs in 
admiration--and then to a dangerous buffoonery, partly 
deliberate and partly the result of his being, in spite of 
his unusual physical force—a bag of nerves not kept in 
first-rate control. For these and other reasons he 
did and suffered many strange things in his eventful 
life: but so far as one can tell he never suffered while 
alive the indignity of being informed in the columns of 
a journal that he could not spell his own name or nick- 
name. People have spelt him Frédéric since his death, 
and as the spelling without the f is usual in other French 
nomenclature there is no great harm in that as a passing 
piece of carelessness. Stupidity is rather a gift than a 
crime, and no Frenchman, and no educated Englishman, 
has ever asserted that he who writes Frédérick is wrong. 
Such an assertion recalls the touch-words detailed in The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, as to which the delightful 
author of that delightful work wrote with, for once, a 
well-deserved tone of rebuke and contempt. 

As to Frédérick, before going more nearly into the 
matters collected by the excellent M. Georges Duval (to 
whom I owe the statement of Frédérick’s baptismal names), 
there are one or two to be taken at haphazard out of a 
great many remarkable circumstances. And one of these, 
according to good authority, is that Dickens modelled, by 
his own account, his style as an actor on that of Lemaitre. 
Now the story of Dickens and the stage-carpenter who 
said to him, ‘Lord! Sir! What an actor was lost when 
you took to writing!’ is tolerably well known ; but it is 
not so well known that Frédérick was a dramatic author 
(without any reference to Macaire) as well as an actor. 
And still newer to me is the statement that Dickens was 
really not such a very great actor as he has been made 
out. One has indeed both read and heard so many tributes 
to Dickens’s power as an actor, that, even without having 
‘seen with one’s eyes seen,’ as shown in his readings, his 
unusual power of impersonation, both dramatic and comic, 
it might be startling to come suddenly upon the opinion 
of one of the keenest of critics—Mr. John Hollingshead 
that Dickens ‘ was a fairly good actor,’ who might have 
become a great actor with practice and study, ‘ the life- 
blood of the stage.’ Yet it is more than probable that the 
latest critic of Dickens is in the right, and that those who 
spoke of Dickens as a great actor were unconsciously deceived 
by the glamour of his personality, of his intense devotion 
to whatever was the business of the moment, and by a 
certain unexpectedness in a great writer displaying a touch 
of genius—which he probably had—as an actor. And 
again it is more than probable that Dickens, with his great 
love of the stage, was aware of the limitations imposed 
upon him by the want of constant study and_ practice. 
That he had the presence of mind which is or should be 
part of an actor's equipment, is shown by the fact that he 
quelled a panic of fire on one occasion when he was acting 
either Bobadil or his original part in The Lighthouse, by a few 
words spoken in his own character across the footlights The 
deed was the more ready and creditable because he must 
from his knowledge of the construction of the place, have 
had alarming doubts whether the fire really could be 
got under so easily as he said, and turned out to be justified 
in saying. ‘This was an instance of a rapid decision 
between possible evils to be encountered arrived at in 
circumstances of a bewildering kind. Frédérick, it may be 
noted, -had the same coolness upon the stage and the same 
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power of rapid transition from the imaginary personage to 
himself in his private capacity and back again, but he did 
not always employ it to such excellent purpose. Indeed 
he more than once presumed on the licence accorded to 
him by his audiences and got soundly hissed; and in the 
case of some of his escapades in this direction it seems 
clear that no one of a less commanding and startling power 
upon the stage could have regained the esteem wantonly 
forfeited. 

The best portraits of him convey a notion of the strange 
domination which, despite his eccentricities, to give them 
no other name, he seemed to exercise at will upon both 
the reason and the feeling of the spectators. No portrait 
of course can thoroughly indicate the mobility of features 
that he certainly must have possessed; but the strength, 
not altogether attractive, of the face helps the understand- 
ing of the triumphs which he won almost continuously 
after his first appearance as a mere ‘super.’ It is not easy 
to determine whether his appearance as a dramatic author 
should be taken seriously or not, but supposing that the 
passages quoted by M. Duval really came from Frédérick’s 
pen it may be admitted that he not only knew stage 
requirements but could turn sentences and couplets as well 
as another. As to his acting, it was, like himself, odd. 
He was always prepared, witness his performance of Don 
César de Bazan, to ‘guy’ a part, in which oddity he 
resembled Sothern. What is more odd is that he was so 
modest, in spite of his self-confidence, as to suppose, when 
Ruy Blas was read to the company, that he was not cast 
for the hero. He was fortunate (if a player can be 
fortunate years after his stage career) in the vivid and 
enthusiastic description by Dickens of Frédérick’s per- 
formance (Forster characteristically misspells it Frédéric) 
in T'rente Ans. As you read the words you seem to realise, 
not only the lightning-like effect that the acting had upon 
the novelist’s imagination, but also to follow, as if actually 
looking at the terrifying figure on the stage, every change 
of facial expression and gesture, and to comprehend how 
in the final Acts ‘a great cry of horror went all round 
the house’ at certain moments both before and after the 
murder. And if, after reading this description, which 
brings the actor to life before you, you turn to the text 
of T'rente Ans and examine the material with which the 
effect was produced, then, more than before, you realise 
how unsurpassed an actor the great Frédérick must have 
been. Ww. i. P. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Chateau Delys pres Namur, Belgium, 
22nd August, 1895. 

My pear Percy, 

I have at last reached the abode of my friend 
Baron Bolmann in the Ardennes, but before getting here 
I had several adventures worthy perhaps of record, and 
one, of which I will tell you presently, on the very 
threshold of the chateau. 

When Bluffer had ‘< set sail,’ as he termed it, for Skate- 
port, I had a little leisure to look round before crossing to 
Antwerp. At the club I came across a cousin of mine who 
belongs to the R.Y.S.—I don’t give you his name, for 
obvious reasons, being desirous to avoid possible blood- 
shed—who was most abusive with regard to Mr. ‘Tommy ’ 
Bowles, M.P., and the-question of white and blue ensigns 
and the attiring of yachtsmen in the garb of sailors 
belonging to Her Majesty’s marine forces. He defies the 
member for Lynn Regis (printed by the Times the other 
day as ‘ Lyme Regis,’ an out-of-the-way watering-place in 
Dorsetshire) to prove his assertion, and ascribed his 
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conduct to jealousy. I must say that with considerable 
experience in these matters I have never seen any yacht- 
owner attempt to imitate the exact garb of the Navy, 
though very reasonably in matters of clean decks, 
discipline and general smartness there has been of late 
years a laudable desire to imitate the excellent example 
given by the commanders of our war-vessels to other 
mariners. Had Mr. Bowles been a member of the US, 
Congress and objected to the mixed crews employed on 
the American war-vessels, to say nothing of the array of 
spittoons which decorate their decks, I should, were I a 
son of Cousin Jonathan, have applauded his efforts ; but as 
it is I cannot see why Admiralty warrants authorising the 
R.Y.S. to fly the White Ensign and the other Royal Yacht 
Club to bend the blue should excite the wrath of the 
whilom editor of Vanity Fair, albeit he is a practical sea- 
man and has his certificate. 

Young Ganderby, whom I met at The Berkeley, told mea 
couple of yarns which are worth repeating. The one refers 
to a well-known Bond Street jeweller, who particularly 
objects to his genteel assistants leaving their hats on the 
counter. One day he entered his establishment, and 
seeing an offending ‘chimney-pot’ in the prohibited place, 
sternly ordered the owner thereof to remove it immediately. 
The young man did so at once. Shortly afterwards the 
gem-monger sent for his porter and told him to take his 
own silk hat to be ironed, which was also done, and, during 
the absence of King Kohinoor, the hat was put by his 
messenger on the counter. The merchant returned, and 
not recognising his own head covering, angrily ex- 
claimed, ‘I'll make an example of this,’ and threw 
it on a gas-stove at the back of the shop. None of the 
young men interfered. They did not even smile save 
when later on their lord and master demanded his Lincoln 
and Bennett and was informed by the porter that he him- 
self had caused a large hole to be burnt in its crown. 
The owner was not in the least appeased when he was 
reminded that the name of ‘ stove-pipe’ was most appro- 
priate to his head-gear. The other story refers to the dis- 
comfiture of a local politician. I tell it against my own 
sympathies. In the taproom of a certain inn in the Isle of 
Wight a red-hot supporter of the Attorney-General was 
vaunting the genius of the Conservative candidate. Finallly 
he concluded, ‘Not only is he a master of the English 
language as a speaker, but he has proved it by writing 
Webster’s celebrated Dictionary.’ A quiet old fellow in 
the corner, merely observed ‘ Walker,’ but the appropriate 
word made the audience roar with laughter, though I do 
not suppose it lost Sir Richard any votes. 

And now cross the Channel with me by way of Parke- 
stone Quay and Antwerp, and thence to Brussels, a city 
which I prefer to most continental towns, I suppose 
because I have known it nearly all my life. Many years 
ago I was at school under the tuition of Dr. Vent, who was 
chaplain to the king, Leopold I. being a Protestant. How 
well I remember him a short stout irascible man who, 
despite his clerical vocation, was very fond of a game called 
bouchon, in which his pupils were allowed to join. It con- 
sisted in placing a number of two-centime pieces on 4 
cork, placed on the ground and surrounded by a circle 
drawn on the gravel. The player aimed at the cork, and 
all the coins falling outside the circle became his property. 
M. Vent was a very good player. Never shall I forget my 
fright when for some breach of discipline Vent seized me 
by the hair—he could not have done it now—and cried in 
ferocious tones ‘4 la cave! A la cave!’ I felt in my 
agony that I was about to be consigned to some awful 
Bastille, especially when I was dragged downstairs and 
thrown intoa dark subterranean chamber. But when the 
offended pedagogue had retired, the door was softly opened 
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and an amiable female appeared armed, not only with a light, 


but with two enormous tarlines au sirop and a bundle of 
illustrated papers. All day long the kindhearted servants 
plied me with refreshments and I felt quite sorry when I 
was released in the evening. After that first experience I 
was always more ready to go to prison than to play bouchon 
with M. Vent. It was at his establishment that I had my 
first fight with a French boy called Phillibert. He settled 
the question of victory by picking upa handful of sand 
and rubbing it in my eyes. I could not see Noel and 
Chapsal’s grammar for ten days afterwards, and after the 
first pain I do not think that I regretted the sand. 

These and other memories flitted across my mind as | 
compared the Brussels of then to the Brussels of now. At 
the time to which I refer the town was surrounded with 
dykes and every country cart had to be prodded with iron 
yods at the gates to ascertain that it contained nothing 
contraband; there was a mass of sandhills between 
the town and the Bois de la Cambre, the Palais de Justice 
was not commenced, and the space occupied by the hand 
some streets of the lower town was then filled with a 
collection of objectionable slums. But I find that I am 
overlapping my space, and so I will only relate the un- 
pleasant episode which awaited me here. You must 
know that within the last few weeks I have been bitten 
by the snapshot photographic mania and always carry a 
kodak in case of necessity. When I arrived at the little 
wayside station which is nearest to Bolmann’s home I 
found that he had sent what he calls his ‘dogue-car’ for 
my accommodation, The vehicle in no way resembles 
its English namesake, but is more like a light waggone 
There is nothing which I hate more than being 
jolted over the Belgian roads in one of these 
four-wheeled abominations, so the weather being 
splendid I elected to walk, after making the necessary 
inquiries, and sent my baggage on by the ‘dogue car.’ The 
path which I was directed to follow led me through some 
lovely sylvan scenery, and eventually I came to a miniature 
lake surrounded by dense masses of foliage and covered 
with water lilies. I could not resist the temptation to 
make a picture, the light being exceedingly good. Scarcely, 
however, had I ‘snapped,’ when I was seized roughly from 
‘behind and beheld on either side of me a couple of stalwart 
men in a kind of uniform, who first of all seized my appa- 
ratus, and then, taking me by the arms, hurried me for- 
ward at asmart pace. In vain did I expostulate. The 
language of these barbarians was an unintelligible pa/ovs, in 
which‘ Mossieu le Baron’ was the only recognisable sentence. 


‘Was this Bolmann’s revenge for my involuntary perfidy in 


delaying my visit? A thousand suspicions filled my 


-brain. I could not mistake these louts for brigands. 


Perhaps they imagined that I was a smuggler. Anyway 
we trudged along at a rapid pace, the while they blew the 
smoke of some infamous cigars into my face. At last after 
passing a kind of lodge I found myself in the courtyard 
of a large house with pepper-box turrets. My captors 
opened a door and ushered me into a plainly furnished 
room where they allowed me to sit down. Finding all 
attempt at conversation impossible I pulled a paper from 
my pocket and began to read or rather to pretend to read, 
musing on my strange situation. All of a sudden my 
companions pulled me to my feet ; I looked up indignantly 
and found myself face to face with Bolmann. I know 
that the astonishment in his face was reflected on mine. 
Then followed mutual explanations. It appears that 
a certain railway company wishes to extend their line 
through Bolmann’s property, and he, determined to resist 
the invasion, has given orders to his keepers to arrest any 
individual armed with surveying apparatus. Hence the 
reason why the blundering idiots who brought me in such 
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evil fashion to Delys thought} they were doing a 
meritorious action, They mistook my kodak for a theo- 
dolite. I have much more to tell you, but I plainly see 
that unless I can learn Walloon my intercourse with the 
lower grade of inhabitants is likely to be as limited as is 
their intelligence. Bolmann’s chasseur is winding a cor as 
a preliminary to dinner, so no more to-night, from yours 
ever, Hat (0 THe Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


PPXHERE is a certain well-known journalist whose holiday- 

wanderings can always be traced, at this time of 
year, in the columns of the newspaper with which he is 
mainly associated. Therein he is wont to discourse, with 
characteristic fluency and eloquence, if with few of the 
graces of style, upon the beauties and charms of the district 
which he has for the moment annexed for literary purposes. 
Upon the present occasion he appears to have hit upon a 
locality which—like Tennyson’s garden—is not wholly 
in the busy world, nor quite beyond it. It is some- 
where in Suffolk, and, so far as I know, its attractions have 
not been celebrated before, either in Telegraphese or in 
any other language. What I should like to ask my 
brother scribe is whether, so far, he has been able to keep 
this Arcadia of his all to himself. For my part, I believe 
there is no spot, however remote, in this more or less 
United Kingdom where one can be sure of not meeting 
people one knows. It is a little kingdom, after all, and its 
inhabitants are for ever jostling one another. The first 
human I saw, on looking out of window the other day at 
a place four hours distant from the metropolis, was a 
writing man whom I see at least once a week in town. 
The next time I trod a railway-station platform I came 
across the pretty petite wife of a noted /ittérateur—which of 
course was better than coming across the /i//érateur himself ! 
Wherever we go in these small islands, we cannot get away 
from associations both of home and ‘ the shop.’ 

I am not sure that anybody ought to be allowed to 
publish ‘Reminiscences’ for the next fifty years or so. 
But if the thing is to be tolerated at all, assuredly Henry 
Russell is one of the few men who should be permitted 
to draw, publicly, upon their memories. The genial 
entertainer really has something to say ; and, indeed, the 
wonder is that he has not been tempted to say it before 
now. Perhaps I may claim to be the original inspirer of 
his forthcoming work, for I remember urging him, some 
time ago, to place his recollections upon record. It so 
happens that he is one of my own earliest recollections. 
When I was a small boy he was wont to bestow upon me 
the customary bun and lollipop. Those were the days in 
which ‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer, and ‘A Life on the Ocean 
Wave’ were at their palmiest. It is characteristic of 
Russell that he should have thought of naming his auto- 
biography after the former of the songs just mentioned. 
He was ever a cheery soul; and thoroughly cheery, I 
doubt not, will be his narrative of his career. By a curious 
coincidence, Cheer, Boys, Cheer, has been fixed upon as 
the title of the play which Mr. Raleigh, Mr. Hamilton, 
and Sir Augustus Harris have been building up for produc- 
tion at Drury Lane next month. I fancy ‘Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer’ is not much sung in these days of the music-hal| 
ditty ; but everybody has heard of it, and it is likely to 
carry the fame of Henry Russell, who gave it popularity, 
down to a tolerably far-off posterity. 

I see that Mrs. Oliphant has written, or is about to 
write, 4 Child’s History of Scotland. 1 presume it will be 
intended for very young readers, for whom, I need not 
say, it is very difficult to cater. One remembers, in this 
connection, Dickens’s Child's History of England—not 
altogether the very happiest production of our latter-dav 
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humorist. It is not easy to be simple and clear without 
being namby-pamby. Children do not like being ‘ written 
down to,’ and yet facts must be put before them so as to 
be properly comprehended. Mrs. Oliphant is a Scots- 
woman and a practised wielder of the pen. She will 
produce a readable book, and, I hope, an impartial one. 
Most school histories of Scotland have been of the blindly- 
partisan sort. The best known to me is that which Miss 
or Mrs. Margaret Macarthur contributed some twenty years 
ago to Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘ Historical Course for Schools.’ 

It is wrong to prejudge a book, but I must say I scarcely 
expect that much practical utility will mark the volume 
announced under the title of How to Become a Journalist, 
The author describes himself as ‘ M.I.J.,’ which I take to 
mean ‘ Member of the Institute of Journalists,’ but I doubt 
whether it is in the power even of an ‘M.L.J.’ to point 
out a royal road to success in journalism. The trade can be 
learned, not taught. A knowledge of it can be acquired 
only by experience. All that the most competent hand can 
do, by way of preface, is to bestow upon the tiro a few 
hints. Perhaps the best guide to journalism would be a 
book of biographies of leading journalists. But it would 
not be joyous reading. 

It is not quite ‘a surprise,’ as the Atheneum puts it, that 
a new volume of prose by Coleridge should be in prepara- 
tion. The wonder rather is that more use has not been 
made of the large number of notes and marginalia which 
(it is known) he left behind him. He was an inveterate 
scribbler, for ever ‘jotting down’ stray thoughts and 
notions ; and many of these, of course, are worthy of rescue 
and preservation. Though a loose thinker, Coleridge was 
a penetrating one, and it is just in the short aphorism 
or maxim that his genius most often shines. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
KING—SINE JURE 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
London, 19th August, 1895. 

S1IR,—I see from your notice of the publication that the 
Legitimist Kalendar for 1895 names Charles XI. of France 
and VII. of Spain among de jure rulers. On strict Legitimist 
principles there is much to be said for the French claim. The 
Spanish is arrant nonsense on any kind of principle. It is 
based on the absurd supposition that Spain was a country of 
the Salic law. This was not the case. Even a general know- 
ledge of European history ought to have reminded the editors 
of the Xa/endar that Isabel the Catholic was queen in Castille. 
A little more knowledge of Spanish history would have taught 
them that Urraca had been queen before her, and that Petronilla 
had worn the crown of Aragon. It is no doubt true that 
Philip V., the first of the Bourbon dynasty, did establish the 
Salic law by pragmatic sanction. But the Council of Castille 
protested against his action, and his decree was revoked by his 
grandson, Charles IV., and that revocation was promulgated 
and confirmed by Ferdinand VII. What one king had done 
another could undo. If not, then Philip the Fifth’s renunciation 
of his right of succession in France bound his descendants, 
and therefore Charles XI. has no claim on the crown of St. 
Louis. He cannot have it both ways. The fact is that 
Ferdinand VII. reverted to the old public law of all the 
Spanish kingdoms, and that his daughter, Isabel II., was the 
‘legitimate’ heiress both to the corona of Castille and the 
coronilla or little crown of Aragon. The Salic law was written 
‘és coeurs des Francais,’ but not ‘és coeurs des Castillans.’ The 
claim of Dom Miguel in Portugal is equally baseless.—I am, etc , 

DAVID HANNAY. 


‘CO-OPERATIVE LABOUR UPON THE LAND’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Andover, 19th August, 1895. 
S1r,—Having seen your article on Mr. Hobson’s Co-opfera- 
tive Labour upon the Land, in which the Winterslow venture 
is mentioned, I write to explain its razsond’étre. The Winters- 
low and similar experiments are an effort to make a practical 
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protest against the abominable system of mere asking for 
money either for betterment of the poor or local administra- 
tion. All money laid out should have the germ of production, 
and even rates should pay, and not be merely a burden. Credit 
1s wanted, but a properly conceived and managed commercial 
venture should pay itself with profit in a reasonable time. A}| 
mere philanthropy is absolutely destructive. Neither for 
Winterslow nor for another farm of 170 acres at the village of 
Bishopstone, where the same organisation was started last year; 
has any money been subscribed. Credit has been given; and 
in the case of Winterslow, which began October 1892, this is 
now in 1895 extinguished. Apparently Bishopstone may do 
the same in a few years. The system, if worth anything, is 
applicable to any village more or less as the case may be. It 
is really a return to the old jury organisation, which, by giving 
individual responsibility, renders collective judicial action 
possible. Rates are becoming a national danger. When the 
overseer comes round many have a cruel strain to produce the 
money. The more people talk the heavier the rate becomes. 
None seem to see the remedy ; and it is useless to try and get 
people on the land if rates are to be indefinitely increased. No 
amount of Government subsidy (which is, after all, of the nature 
of mere charity) will remedy this. The remedy alone lies in a 
different method of administration. The organisation at Win- 
terslow is an effort to put the remedy to practical proof.—I am, 
etc., R. POORE, 
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REVIEWS 
TO MAKE THE PUNISHMENT FIT THE CRIME 


Punishment and Reformation. By Dr. FREDERICK HOWARD 
WINES. London: Sonnenschein. 


Punishment and Reformation is an admirable historical 
sketch of the rise of the penitentiary system. Originally delivered 
as a course of extempore lectures to the students of the State 
University of Wisconsin, and afterwards written out and read 
in 1895 before the Lowell Institute in Boston, it is now published 
in a most handy little volume, full of well-digested and most 
interesting information arranged in thoroughly philosophical 
order. The author’s aim has been to attach to the historical 
facts which are pictures, explanatory legends in the form of 
philosophical conclusions. Crime, he tells us, is a variable 
notion growing out of local conditions and modified by the 
varying political and religious conceptions of every age. The 
criminal is the concrete expression of the abstract idea of crime. 
Criminal law has passed in its evolution through four distinct 
stages—first, of vengeance or retribution, secondly of repres- 
sion, thirdly, of attempted reformation and rehabilitation, and 
fourthly, of which we seé as yet but the early dawn, of preven- 
tion. These stages are landmarks in the history of civilisation, 
and are well described in due order. Crimes are defined as 
wrongful actions, violations of the rights of other men, injuries 
done to individuals or to society against which there is legal 
prohibition and legal penalty. Vices, or injuries to oneself 
through the violation of natural law, and sins, offences against 
God, whose commandments extend beyond outward acts and 
reach down into the region of unuttered thoughts and unfulfiiled 
desires, are not necessarily crimes unless they are declared to 
be punishable by human law. Hence the range of crime is 
constantly varying, many so-called offences against the priest 
are now no longer crimes. Sumptuary laws are now unknown, 
many of the old laws governing trade and commerce are swept 
from the statute-book. Celibacy is no longer a crime to be 
punished by public scourging, and printers run no risk of being 
burned as sorcerers. ‘Crime in a word is a variable quality. 
It is the product of the aggregate social condition and tendencies 
of a people at a given moment in its history, and one object of 
this book is to show how the law has treated what the law has 
declared to be a crime’ (pp. 23, 24). The first idea in the early 
days, when the family existed and the State was unknown, was 
retribution : an eye for an eye,a tooth for a tooth. Cain felt 
its rude natural justice, Moses made it the principle of his 
legislation. 

Early judicial procedure is described in a most interesting 
chapter. The second idea was repression of crime by 
intimidation and torture, and the almost indescribable cruelties 
which the imagination of man, savage and civilised, has devised 
for this purpose are briefly described inaseparate chapter. These 
cruelties are divided into two great classes, those which do or 
do not terminate in the death of the victim. The gradual 
increase both in the cruelty of the tortures and the number of 
the victims, the reaction against the Holy Inquisition, when 
the despotism of the priest had begun to be intolerable, made 
men’s thoughts turn to aim at the reformation of the offender. 
The honour of having inaugurated this era is generally 
accorded (Dr. Wines tells us) to Pope Clement XI., who, when 
in 1704 he founded the Hospital of St. Michael at Rome, 
inscribed over the door, ‘ For the correction and instruction of 
profligate youth, that they who when idle were injurious may 
when taught become useful to the State.’ The reformatory 
part of this far-seeing Pope was the inauguration of a new 
system on a new principle and presented the essential features 
of what a century later was called the Audura system. Heroes 
of humanity soon helped to push on the work of mercy. 
Howard, one of the greatest lovers of men that ever lived, was 
able to revolutionise the disgraceful prison system of England, 
and to call public attention to the miseries of prison life 
throughout the world. Beccaria, the noble Italian thinker and 
student, launched his book against torture with great talent 
and energy ten years before Howard had published any of the 
results of his inquiries. Vilani, the Burgomaster of Ghent, 
started his scheme for a great workhouse or penitentiary in 
1771. His memoir bore for motto the familiar texts: ‘If any 
man will not work, neither let him eat,’ and ‘In the sweat of 
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thy brow shalt thou eat bread.’ The labour he ordained was 
not punitive or perfunctory but productive, and part of the 
earnings was given to the workers at once, part of it retained 
to help them on their discharge. Transportation, as a means 
of dealing with criminals, is discussed very fully in a sensible 
chapter. Botany Bay and Norfolk Island, with the remarkable 
work of Maconochie at the latter settlement, are full of instruc- 
tive object lessons. 


The Elsinore system was begun at the New York State Re- 
formatory in 1865 under the influence of the Rev. Dr. E. C. 
Wines, who had been impressed by the results of the reforma- 
tory work of Montesinos in Spain, and Obermaier in Bavaria, 
and also of Sir Walter Crofton in Ireland. The principle is that 
of an adult reformatory, with marks for good conduct and 
rewards for remunerative labour, supplemented by education 
and religious teaching. On this last pint an interesting odzter 
dictum by Mr. Michael Davitt is given. On his own personal 
observation as a political prisoner he formed the opinion that 
‘direct Scripture and moral teaching, either through religious 
works or the labour of prison chaplains, is all but useless with 
criminals’ ; but he believes that ‘a judiciously stocked prison 
library in which the moral-teaching and wrong-punishing de- 
scription of novel should be largely represented would be an 
efficacious reforming medium.’ Cunning Mr. Michael! Novels 
rather than the chaplain. What an advertisement it might 
have been for Robert Elsmere or The Lilac Sunbonnet ! 
What is to be done with those criminals who won’t reform or 
even pretend to reform, for whom marks and rewards of labour 
lave no charms? For these Mr. Davenport Hill, the Recorder 
of Birmingham, formulates in an epigram the principle: Re- 
formation or Incapacitation—that is, if a prisoner fails to 
reform under proper influences and remains a peril to social 
order and security, he should be held for life. 

Criminal Anthropology demands a chapter to itself, and it 
is an interesting one. A large school of biologists, with Lom- 
broso at their head, are trying to prove that crime is a biolo- 
gical fact, that the criminal is a member of distinct type, that 
as the results of heredity and environment he is a_ born 
criminal—and so far is a victim rather than a criminal. To 
this extent Dr. Wines does not go, but he allows that criminals 
are as arule weak mentally, unstable, liars, hypocrites, super- 
stitious, and that they have peculiar habits of their own, which 
are shared to a much less extent by the general population. 
Tattooing is one of these. On the subject of tattooing the 
author makes one curious mistake. He analyses the marks ona 
list of six hundred tattooed criminals, and finds forty-four marked 
with a D, seven with D D and two with D D D on lett side, while 
twelve are marked with B C onthe right side. ‘ These seem 
to denote membership in some society, one prisoner shows 
both a D and a B C, as if he were doubly connected.’ In 
several instances an ineffectual attempt has been made to 
obliterate the Ds. He does not seem to know that the 
D under the left breast meant in the old fearless days that the 
man was a deserter, and B C meant bad character, and that it 
was no wonder that sometimes the owners tried to obliterate 
their sign-manual of disgrace. Army medical officers had 
another private sign by which they could tell each other that 
the marked one was a troublesome malingerer—but as the 
victim did not know it he could never obliterate it. 

Chapters on the Causes of Crime, the Theory of Punishment, 
and the Prevention are well worth careful attention. Constant 
vigilance, specially in the care of the young, an infinite pity 
rather than revenge in dealing with the criminal, and a much 
less frequent use of the prison for the occasional offender, are 
the chief guiding principles which are advocated in this very 
interesting and well-written book. 


ALL ABOUT THE PHEASANT 


The Book of the Pheasant (‘Fur and Feather’ Series). By A. 
STUART-WORTLEY and Others. London: Longmans. 


It is difficult for criticism not to waste itself in eulogy in 
reviewing so pleasant and interesting a book as this. Like ‘all 
Gaul’ it is divided into three parts, in the first of which the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson discourses both profoundly and 
readably for a hundred pages on the natural history of the 
pheasant in all its varieties ; in the second Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
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describes how the pheasant is to be reared for shooting, and 
shot when reared, which occupies a century and a quarter of 
pages; and in the final fifty or Sixty Mr. Alexander Innes 
Shand treats the bird from a culinary point of view with a 
diversity and depth of experience that arouses envy of his 
digestion. So that here we have instruction in the art of 
bringing the pheasant from the egg to the gun, and from the 
gun to the gastric juice, in the manner most pleasant to the 
pheasant and to ourselves. Mr. Stuart Wortley is emphatic on 
this point, showing how pleasant it must be for the pheasant 
under the greenwood tree—a form of existence that has many 
features that gain our sympathy—and how satisfactory to end 
it in mid-air, in pride of strength and high flight to gun-shot 
from Mr. Stuart-Wortley, or another past-master of the art that 
cleverly kills the ‘rocketer.’ Virtually the only fault we can 
find with the book is that Mr. Stuart-Wortley himself flies too 
high—‘ rocketing’ over the heads of so many—not within their 
range. He writes for the slayers of hundreds and of tens of 
hundreds rather than for the sportsman of the wild copses and 
hedgerows or the ‘licensee’ of the New Forest, whom a stout 
cock pheasant serves for a whole day’s sport extending over 
the greater part of Hampshire. Yet the latter has our sympathy, 
and it is doubtful whether he does not more adequately fulfil 
the ideal of ‘sportsman’ than the battue shooter. Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley flings a belated stone at those—whom he unkindly 
stigmatises ‘ the daily papers ’—who decry the skill, as gunners 
of the battue shooters. We had thought that even ‘the daily 
papers’ had been taught better than to think the big-pheasant- 
shoots a matter of barn-door-fowl-slaying. That view was 
surely killed stone dead years ago. Still, a folly dies hard, and 
it is possible that Mr. Stuart-Wortley’s knock on the head may 
be a useful quietus for it. On another matter he has an obser- 
vation of which the value is above all doubt, recording, ‘an 
opinion that it isa great mistake for a gentleman, especially 
the owner of an estate, or one of the family, to take part in 
night watching or lying out for poachers. ... It adds, for the 
keepers, to the risks and responsibilities of a conflict, tends in 
the direction of fomenting class hatreds, and is sure, if blows 
are struck, to arouse a sympathy with the marauders which 
very probably would otherwise not exist.’ 

Surely this is a very useful warning, and we donot remember 
that we have seen it conveyed before. It has been too much 
the idea of young fellows that there was something manly and 
hardy in sharing the keeper’s toil and danger. Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley points a better truth. We are glad to see, too, that 
though he gives such a passing notice to the poor shooter 
whose joys are other than those given by the big covert shoots, 
he can yet recommend, in his ‘ indispensable library,’ such an 
old-time work as that excellent Dog-Breaking of the late 
General Hutchinson, which has scarcely any interest for the 
modern shooter, who merely understands ‘ gunnery’ by ‘sport.’ 

To criticise Mr. Macpherson’s contribution one would need 
to be a specialist ; we take its facts for granted, with gratitude 
that they are presented in so pleasant a dress. From the 
moralist’s point of view we are relieved to hear that in his 
wildest state our pheasant was a polygamist; it is not all the 
effect of the artificial environment in his state of semi-domes- 
ticity. For artificial his environment has become, and perhaps 
it is on that account that Mr. Stuart-Wortley finds there is 
more to say about him at Holkham and Elvedon than in the 
casual hedgerows and gorse covers. 

Finally, about his cookery there is much art. To discuss 
it, without the subject before us, on the plate, is vanity and 
vexation, especially in these August days when the grouse 
is the only member of his family to be got. And _ yet 
the most artistic part of the book has to be mentioned— 
namely, Mr. Thorburn’s illustrations. In no book that is 
offered us at the like price do we remember to have seen 
such truth and delicacy of work on the part both of draughts- 
man and reproducer. To select one illustration for special 
mention is of itself invidious, all are so good. Whether they 
depict the pheasant in the glory of his flight, arrested in that 
flight by the shooter’s deadly lead, or lying prone in death 

upon the ground, they are always equally faithful and delicate. 
Nor when they portray the foes of his race—the stealthy fox of 
the frontispiece or the marauding magpie—are they any less suc- 
cessful. Taken for all in all, it is a book well worthy of its 
noble subject. 
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ERE THE ARYANS CAME TO INDIA 


On the Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa or India. By 
GUSTAV OPPERT, Ph.D.; Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology at the Presidency College, Madras ; 
Telugu Translator to Government, etc. London: Con- 
stable. 


There is a growing interest in the ancient history and literature 
of that vast Asiatic country, the possession of which mainly 
confers upon England her position as a great world-power. As 
a rule, we hear chiefly of India in its Aryan aspect, so far as 
language, literature, and historical data are concerned. Pro- 
fessor Gustav Oppert, in his valuable work ‘On the Original 
Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa or India,’ has now given the 
obverse side—namely, that which is known, or rather that which 
he, with matchless scholarly zeal, has been able to put together 
from the comparatively scanty material at hand, for our better 
knowledge of the aboriginal Gaudo-Dravidian race of India. 

That race is also known as Turanian and Ugrian. Its 
branches, I would add, reach into Europe through the Turks 
and the Finns. It lies even at the root of the Muscovite stock, 
which has become Slavonised in speech in comparatively recent 
times. The Iberians of ancient Spain were kindred to it. And 
wherever there are remnants of the Keltic stock to day, an 
Ibero-Turanian substratum may generally be traced, which 
only became Kelticised in speech through the influence of the 
incoming conquerors, who in their turn had mostly to yield to 
even stronger Germanic invaders. Ireland is a case in point. 

On the arrival of the Aryans in north-western India, the Gaudo- 
Dravidians were already found in flourishing communities. 
Their personal appearance, however, struck the new-comers 
as of a rather forbidding type. The black skin, the flat 
noses, and similar unpleasant characteristics of the Indian 
aborigines, constituted a barrier between them and the 
Aryans. Hence the caste system, so far as, in early times, 
the ‘twice-born Aryans’ and the dark skinned natives were 
concerned. To this day, in Indian fairy-tales, princes and 
princesses have ‘a fair, fine skin, rosy cheeks, blue eyes, rosy 
lips, golden eyelashes, and eyebrows, and golden hair’—the 
type of the conquerors. In Vedic Times, varna, colour, is 
used for stock or blood, as the Latins used nomen (Rig-Veda, 
i. 1043 il. 4; ill. 34.) Curiously enough, we meet, in the 
Norse Scripture, the Edda, with quite similar descriptions, which 
mark the contrast between the aboriginal Turanian, Finn, or 
Lapp people, who became the serf class, and the red-faced, 
bright-eyed, fair-haired Teutonic classes of freemen and noble- 
men. 

Dr. Oppert, from whose pen, whilst he was a Professor of 
Sanskrit at the Presidency College of Madras, many valuable 
works on ancient India have proceeded, wishes to do justice to 
that aboriginal subject population, some of whose descendants 
are found in the pariah class. Despised as the pariahs are, they 
still keep up the memory of their former status, and regard them- 
selves as the rightful owners of the soil. ‘ Political revolutions,’ 
says the author, ‘about which we know nothing, have most 
probably been the cause of their subversion by other Dravidian 
tribes. The pariah calls himself to this day the elder brother of 
the Brahinan, claiming in this manner precedence of the 
Brahman.’ 

The earliest mention of a Gaudo-Dravidian word, in Professor 
Oppert’s opinion, is to be found in the Bible (I. Kings x. 22, 
where peacocks are mentioned under the name of /akhiyyim. 
The word is derived from the Gaudo-Dravidian /ofa, and exists 
in Telugu, Tamil, and kindred dialects. ‘ The mere fact,’ says 
Professor Oppert, ‘that the sailors of Solomon and Hiram 
designated a special Indian article by a Gaudo-Dravidian 
word, renders it probable that the inhabitants, with whom 
they traded, were Gaudo-Dravidians, and that Gaudo-Dravidian 
was the language of the country. The Aryan influence could 
at that time hardly have been strong enough to supplant 
the current vernacular, or to force upon it a Prakritised 
Aryan term.’ Such a surmise is certainly possible. At the 
same time it may be pointed out that the words for strange 
animals and vegetable produce are often taken over by one 
race from another, and are never replaced by a different word ; 
so that no safe conclusion can be drawn therefrom as to the 
race and language of the people who use it. The words wine, 
coffee, tea, cocoa, etc. are handy instances. 
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‘It was natural,’ Dr. Oppert says, ‘for the Brahmanic priest- 
hood, in its own interests, to destroy the influence the ancient 
non-Aryan gods still exercised over the masses ; and the best 
means to effect this purpose was to heap disgrace on those 
deities and to vilify them in the eyes of the faithful’ This 
is a frequent occurrence when one religion succeeds another. 
Probably the unfavourable account given of the lives of Norse 
Gods in ‘ Oegir’s Drinking Bout’ in the Edda, whose records 
were written down by Christian hands, is referable to the 
same motive. 

Valuable chapters are contained in Dr. Oppert’s work 
on the Divine and Spirit World of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of India, and the effect their notions and their theological 
conceptions had on the Aryan conquerors themselves. We 
know that the Greek Pantheon became of a rather composite 
character in course of time. So did that of the Hindoo, The 
Roman Catholic Church, too, worked many foreign elements 
of heathen theogonies into its legendary lore. In general it 
may be said that the principal deities of the ancient Aryans 
were of the male sex. Their consorts, whatever influence 
they possessed otherwise, derived their power mainly from 
being the wives of the great Gods. The non-Aryan principle 
of Female Energy originated with the Turanian races of India, 
and gradually pervaded also the religion of the Aryans who 
had settled there. This is fully made out by the author who, 
all through his work, never fails to give chapter and verse 
from original texts. 

When he observes that ‘all the religions actually known to 
us which accept a creative principle acknowledge the existence 
of only one creator,’ he evidently goes too far. To give but 
a single instance to the contrary, the Norse Scripture knows of 
a Trinity of Gods, Odin, Vili and Ve, who create the earth and 
assign their places and names to the sun, the moon, and the 
stars. 

Dr. Oppert a!so thinks that ‘a too high theological importance 
has been attributed, by some European Sanskritists, to the com- 
paratively few celebrated Vedic hymns which contain an 
allusion to the creation of the world and to its creator—an 
estimation which in this country has been readily accepted, and 
has led to some peculiar conclusions concerning the ancient 
Aryan religion.’ Yet it cannot be denied—to choose but one 
example—that the hymn of the Rig-Veda (x. 129) which begins 
thus: ‘There was then neither Non-being nor Being; there 
was no air, nor sky beyond it, contains very deep thoughts, 
both as regards philosophical conception and the Evolution 
doctrine. 

In his desire to elevate the Gaudo-Dravidian race, Dr, 
Oppert inclines to doubt the Aryan origin of Buddha. It 
would lead too far to give both the grounds on which his 
doubt is based and the evidence to the contrary. One of the 
deepest Indian thinkers, Kapila, who was the forerunner of 
Buddha (born at Kapilavastu, that is, the town of Kapila), is 
also, so to say, annexed by the author to the aboriginal 
Turanian race; or, at least, doubt is thrown on his having 
been an Aryan Brahmin. ‘The meaning of the word Kaf:la 
(monkey-coloured, brown), from af? (monkey), suggests a 
nickname—perhaps even alludes to a foreign extraction.’ But 
do we not know that names very o/ten mean something quite 
different from what they seem to suggest? Has Cowderoy, in 
English, anything to do with the cow? Is not the original 
meaning ‘Coeur du Roi’? Are there not many noble Anglo- 
Saxon and Norse names in England which, in their present 
shape, often by the slight alteration of a single letter, have 
a low and ridiculous meaning? 

But this only by the way. It would be difficult to over-praise 
the work of Dr. Oppert asa whole. Its contents forma powerful 
contribution to the existing stock of information ; and though 
none but earnest students of Indian antiquity may turn to its 
pages, they will certainly be amply repaid for doing so. 


A HISTORY THAT BREATHES 


The Crimea in 1854, and 1894. By General Sir EVELYN 
Woop, V.C., G.C.B, G.C.M.G. London: Chapman. 


While we are on the eve of far-reaching changes in the 
organisation of our Army system, changes which promise to 
meet most of the objections to our present system formulated 
last autumn by our contributor ‘Seven Campaigns,’ it is well to 
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see a living picture of what the old system brought us to, and 
this we have in the virtually new work which the Quartermaster- 
General has reconstructed from the interesting series of papers 
he contributed a few months ago to the absurdly named 
Fortnightly Review. Of course, in the forty years that have 
elapsed since the crimes against the State perpetrated by 
officialism on our unhappy and heroic soldiers made the nation 
shudder, there has been a good deal of amelioration of the 
working of the system. There have been Royal Warrants 
innumerable, patching here, pruning there, and it might even 
be said that, like the stocking that was so well re-footed and so 
well re-legged that not a shred of the original was left, the 
whole system has been changed. But that is not so. Now, as 
then, the want of business management is conspicuous. We 
do not ask ourselves what is it we want to do with an army, 
what purposes it has to serve, what provision should be made 
to enable it to fulfil the purposes for which it exists, and then, 
having made up our minds on the subject, set to work to create 
a machine which without friction will produce the results aimed 
at. No, all these things are ina way thought out, and then 
down come a posse of Treasury clerks who declare the country 
cannot afford this, that, or the other thing, while all the time, 
money, worse than wasted, is pouring out in channels that not 
only do no good but are actually injurious to the machine as a 
whole. Well, at length we are going to patch and prune no 
longer, but to start a new system. We believe Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman would have done his best to start it well, 
but we are naturally pleased it has fallen to a Conservative 
Government, with a big majority, to undertake the task and 
prove that, however we hold by the fundamental principles of 
the Constitution, we will tolerate no abuses in the administrative 
services of the country. Hee, before we start, is an object 
lesson for us of what a jog-trot administration did for us two 
score years ago. 

But the book is a great deal more than that. It is as stirring 
as a sensational novel of the first class. Heroism is to be read 
of as we run over every page, devotion that even now brings the 
blush of admiration to the brow is told of with a quiet restrained 
force that is rare indeed, while preventable blunders are 
exposed with a frankness that is highly commendable, and for, 
it may be said the first time, we have at once a popular anda 
scientific account of the campaign in the Tauric Chersonese, by 
one who was a prominent though a youthful actor on the 
‘swelling scene,’ and who has borne himself right nobly on 
many a bloody field since then, as well as played a prominent 
administrative part in the force of which he is one of the idols. 

Wisely, as we think, Sir Evelyn does not occupy much space 
with the muddling and blundering before the Crimea was 
reached. The scenes at Gallipoli and Scutari and Varna 
bore eloquent testimony, indeed, to the incapacity of generals 
who had seen no fighting since the Peninsula and Waterloo 
and of the Home authorities who set out to fight the biggest 
Power in Europe with a lighter heart than M. Ollivier did in 
the case of Germany sixteen years later. The conviction was 
as common among the Ministers at home as it was among 
the officers and soldiers in the East that we should pull through 
somehow. And, if we did, let it be seen in these stirring 
pages once for all what it cost us in avoidable loss to do 
so. We have quite early a monumental example of the lies 
the departments from that day and before that day to this 
have thought it right to tell Parliament. Sir Evelyn charitably 
puts it down to ignorance. We have seen too much of it to 
be so benevolent. And passages on pages 14-16 show that 
in his heart the author is of our mind. The description of the 
landing and the ‘deeds of might on Alma’s height’ is ex- 
cellent, but it yields in interest to what follows, and so we pass 
it reluctantly over in order to get at what is the moral of the 
book. This is to be found everywhere after the first thirty 
pages. First, let us note the comparative comfort of the 
sailors, who suffered indeed from cholera owing to crowded 
decks but not from want of food or shelter even ashore, owing 
to their better organisation. Then we see just how it occurred 
that when the absurd flank-march had taken place and we 
had marched round Sebastopol instead of into it (when we 
should hardly have bad a fight for the place, and the garrison, 
then undefended on the land side, would have been cooped up 
and had no alternative but surrender) provision for the siege 
and the coming winter was neglected, and how the criminal 
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negligence of the people at home was rivalled by the apathy 
of the officials on the spot. Apart altogether from the personal 
share in the fighting which got him twice recommended for the 
Victoria Cross and from his lively recollections of the heroism 
of others, Sir Evelyn gives a very clear view of the operations 
which followed the great initial blunder of besieging at all. But 
his remarks on the whole subject of supply are the thing that it 
is expedient to bring home to the heart and conscience of the 
country. We can find nothing in a concrete form for quotation 
better than this : ‘It may be asked why I recall these dismal 
stories. I do so because I feel sure that the trading pursuits 
of a commercial nation like England must always be un- 
favourable to military efficiency, and to the present generation 
our hideous sacrifice of the lives of soldiers in the Crimea is 
but little more known than the sufferings of our troops at 
Walcheren and in the Peninsula. I believe in the advantage 
of telling those who elect Parliamentary representatives what 
has happened, and what may happen again, unless a high 
standard of administrative efficiency is maintained. This 
cannot be attained unless the necessary departments are kept 
up and practised in their service duties during peace... 
There are some apparent advantages during peace in em- 
ploying contractors. England is a trading country, and 
Government contracts are much prized, being “ good for trade.” 
The system is sometimes apparently cheaper than that of 
direct purchases because, although officers are in theory sup- 
posed to be capable of keeping supplies up to samples and 
contract conditions, yet many contractors offer at prices which 
cannot be remunerative if the conditions are rigidly observed ; 
and unless there is some reason to the contrary the lowest 
tender is necessarily accepted. However zealous and careful 
officers may be in checking the quantity and quality of articles, 
they cannot for long cope with the “trade customs” as carried 
out by men who have to make a living, and thus the soldier 
gets less value than is intended by the State. Supply by 
contract failed in two great campaigns during the last thirty- 
five (? forty) years, and it is unlikely we shall trust again to 
such a hazardous system ; but unless our Commissariat officers 
buy during peace they will not know their business in war. 
Direct purchases should, I think, be the rule at all military 
stations.’ 

It may be asked how it happens that shipbuilders sometimes 
notoriously let the Admiralty have vessels at less than cost 
price, and how it is that a system often successful in the navy 
will not work in the army. Theanswer is that our shipbuilders 
sometimes work below cost price for Whitehall because they 
cannot get foreign work without being on the Admiralty list, 
and they make their profit on an average of work. But army 
contractors have no foreign market to any extent, and if they 
appear to work at a loss it is because they swindle the public 
in quality. 

We have left ourselves no space to give examples of the 
exciting side of this imperishable work. It is a record not 
only of personal experience but of wisdom amassed by pro- 
found study of the writings of others. It abounds with 
anecdotes, and it is really illustrated by many delightful 
drawings from Colonel the Hon. W. J. Colville, C.B.— 
drawings taken on the spot and now first published. But the 
other side of the book—the practical side—touches so closely 
the question of the moment, probably the first great adminis- 
trative concern of the new Government, that we have dwelt 
upon it disproportionately. Every person concerned in the 
efficiency of our army and in getting value for our money 
should master the lessons of the volume. As the Quarter- 
master-General finely puts it in his brief preface: ‘We must 
not shut our eyes to the moral of such grim lessons. A great 
country should not tolerate the possibility of a recurrence in a 
campaign of such failures as those which discredited represen- 
tative government for some months in 1854-5. Far above all 
party questions should be the efficiency of our forces. Now 
and again the country demands from its defenders the highest 
moral and physical exertions, and we are bound no less in 
prudence than in honour to afford them efficient material aid ; 
but in the sad winter of 1854-5 England so neglected to 
provide for her soldiers that the survivors may justly be said 
to have been supported mainly by the fine qualities inherent in 
the race, strengthened by the traditions of a grand record in 
the prst.’ 
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. Billy Bellew. By W. E. Norris. Chatto. 

The Grasshoppers. By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN. Black. 

Elizabeth's Pretenders. By HAMILTON AipDk. Chapman. 

. Always Wrong. By C.T.C.JAMEs. Ward and Downey. 

Grey Roses. By HENRY HARLAND. Lane. 

. Roughly Told Stories. By JOHN INGOLD. Leadenhall 
Press. 


Aun & WN 


1. Billy Bellew is a novel characteristic of its author. It is 
not, perhaps, his best; it is far from being his worst. There 
are the same pictures of contemporary vie de province which 
have given Mr. Norris his distinctive place in the literature of 
the circulating library ; there are the same pleasant, well-bred 
people in the same country houses which all Mr. Norris's 
readers expect to find. In this work, however, there is perhaps 
something more of the pulse of human nature ; there is pathos, 
and though the hero is more irritating than even Mr. Norris’s 
heroes usually are, the horsey boy who dies will win the hearts 
and draw the tears of many lady readers, It is not the highest 
form of fiction. A thoroughly serious person might question 
whether it be worth while to read such prose. Mr. Norris, how- 
ever, does not write for thoroughly serious people ; he leaves 
them to seek their relaxation from the Descend¢ (or is it the 
ascent ?) of ‘Zan or the lucubrations of Dr. Parker. For ordi- 
nary folks whose standard is set by the Strand Magazine or 
the Daily Telegraph, Mr. Norris brings a refreshing simplicity 
which will always win him a large circulation ; and, after all, 
that is the one essential. Bzl/y Bellew is sufficiently exciting 
to please even a jaded appetite and sufficiently proper to be 
read even by our mothers and fathers. The Algerian scenes 
are evidently the result of real knowledge, and the tragic climax 
is one of the best things Mr. Norris has ever done. 

2. Of the trio of grasshoppers—mother and daughters—the 
clever one, who translates a Greek play and is going to write a 
pamphlet about the marriage laws, is only a cigala by force of 
circumstances, not a born spendthrift like her luckless relations. 
Her keener spirit revolts at times from the frivolity of Nell, 
who shares her mother’s total incapacity for practical arithmetic. 
Yet frivolous Nell is strangely attractive. She charms us by 
her healthy indignation at her lovers perfidy; and still 
more by the hearty way in which she ends by falling 
in love with her own husband, the stout and kindly Teuton 
whom she runs away from on the very first tour, which is 
part of along protracted honeymoon. Herr Hansen treats her 
like a naughty child, but is enamoured of her very failings. Of 
German Society and German views of English society the book 
is unusually and excellently full. ‘Hamburg society is provin- 
cially exclusive. It does not welcome foreigners ; it shakes its 
head at artists : on actors it turns its substantial back. What 
it likes is solid, well-to-do, long-established business men. 
Its aristocracy is mercantile, and you will find your most 
distinguished friends there are on visiting terms with the 
leading shopkeepers and their wives. It is the centre of the 
world, and only condescends to follow new Paris fashions ata 
distance and with modifications of its own. It considers Paris 
frivolous, London dreary and Berlin unpicturesque ... It 
really is a pleasant town, and the most respected artists there 
are cooks.’ To the provinciality of such magnates as the 
Werners and their like Mrs. Theodore’s British vulgarity is 
an amusing contrast. We like her best when she puts on her 
best insular airs to crush Frau Lange, the sordid kinswoman 
who receives Mrs, Frere and her daughter when they are ruined 
and in exile. This latter character is repulsive enough, but 
drawn with too much skill to be absolutely devoid of humanity. 
Mrs. Sidgwick is too good an artist to fall into the error of 
making any character unmixed, though this hard and penurious 
widow comes near to that extreme. The bright young girl 
from Girton and her honest lover enlist our sympathies from 
the first ; and when the poor, loving, incompetent mother dies 
of the shock inflicted on her by her stony-hearted relation, it is 
a measure of political justice that Hilary, who has nearly been 
worsted in the struggle for independence, should find her haven 
in Dick’s fidelity, and realise, as she says, that ‘ Fortune brings 
in some boats that are not steered.’ 

3. A masterly grip of character, a due sense of proportion, 
and ready handling of the give-and-take of dialogue stamp 
Elizabeth's Pretenders as the work of a practical pen. We 
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have not for some time been more clearly impressed by the 
personality of a heroine than by the high-spirited, unconven- 
tional but womanly Elizabeth Shaw. As the heiress of a 
manufacturers fortune, she is an object of interest to several 
types of admirers. The terrible blow she sustains when she 
discovers that her uncle's wife is in league with the magnifi- 
cent Guardsman, Colonel Wybrowe, to make her great wealth 
a convenient screen for the furtherance of a shameful intrigue 
drives her to a resolute antagonism to all matrimonial ad- 
vances. She betakes herself to a fension in Paris, and pursues 
her studies as a painter in a mixed company to whom her ante- 
cedents are unknown. ‘The party at Madame Martineau’s, the 
caustic Professor, the vivacious Dr. Morin, and the decadent 
poet, Anatole Doucet, come aloft and tumble most agreeably 
in well sustained conversation ; and the enigmatic Madame de 
Belcour, with her languid eyes and cruel tongue, supplies from 
time to time the amari aliguid. The gradual subjugation of 
the high-minded, rather ascetic American, Baring, and the 
touching attachment which exists between him and his invalid 
sister, are naturally and impressively set forth; while the 
failure, more or less absolute in their several degrees, of the 
wealthy sensualist Melchior, the sharp young solicitor, and the 
honest man of the world, Lord Robert Elton, is pleasantly 
accentuated. Lord Robert is a genuine lover, though, as he 
sadly confesses, he could not aspire to Elizabeth’s hand were 
it not for the fortune with which that hand is dowered. On 
the whole, the lady shows wisdom in choosing the American, 
and among the best of her wifely influences we may reckon 
the fact that she ‘occasionally pointed out, and solicited the 
modification of, some needless insistence on ugliness’ in the 
pictures of her ‘impressionist’ husband. 

4. The early chapters of A/ways Wrong, childish and irreve- 
rent, and occasionally merely vulgar, set the reader against the 
considerable task of searching its three volumes. Yet it is not 
so bad as its unpromising beginning would imply. There are 
a few characters of interest; the old gardener Cook, whose 
homely eloquence in his dying speech is pathetic, and the 
faithful cousin Ted, an honest creature whose unselfishness 
makes one forgive the vileness of his puns. But on the whole 
this picture of lower middle-class society is depressing, nor is 
the subject atoned for by any great originality of treatment. 
The hero is consistently without principle, from the time when 
he deceives his pare nts as to the object of his visits to London 
to that in which he consoles himself for his loveless marriage 
by his Platonic attachment to Stella. Snitch, and Sneale, 
and the Major, Mrs. Lamb and Mrs, Lasher have their farcical 
points, and the whole is conceived very much ‘after’ Dickens. 
It is a style that requires a master hand, and to our thinking 
can never be revived. 

5. The most hopeful of the Grey Roses tales is the pleasantest. 
The loves of Paul and Héléne bear some appearance of roses 
of a livelier colour. For the rest one gets weary of the sombre 
grey of fading lives and misplaced emotions and conceptions 
withered inthe achievement. Yet there is merit in the style, 
though ‘the personal equation’ is journalesque, and ‘ ¢herr 
i/k’ is journalese ; and there are a few characters that have 
more to recommend them than their depressive knack of being 
failures in life. ‘The Bohemian Girl’ is immoral but vigorous, 
and one leaves her with a satisfied feeling that her courage 
and physical sanity will ensure her some remains of happi- 
ness. Such tales as ‘Flower ofthe Quince, and ‘When I am 
King’ are not worth writing, well written though they be. 
Kashgine has more in him, and there is some force in his hard 
philosophy that the compensation of the outcast from society is 
that he knows life more truly than the prosperous, ‘A 
Responsibility’ is curiously fancied ; that aman should die of 
shyness is a hard saying in this age. It is some testimony to 
the success of the presentation that the reader’s feeling is that 
the narrator flattered himself. The shy man did not want to 
make his acquaintance. 

6. ‘ Paper is patient, and chroniclers wax heroic while describ- 
ing the silent.’ This is the kind of profundity for which we have 
too often to thank this self-consciously epigrammatic writer. His 
verbal tortures are of the jerky bludgeon-like order,which may be 

less excruciating than longer machine-made agonies, but neces- 
sitate a constant effort on the part of the executioner. Another 
feature of Roughly Told Stories is the abnormal ugliness of the 
proper names employed. Lumper and Gwinbige and Gargoyle- 
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Pigge are appellations intended to suggest much grim humour. 
But their adoption is the cheapest of devices, and always hazard- 
ous. The example of Dickens might be quoted, but his 
Quilps and Gummidges were always happily selected, and, like 
Scott, he generally utilises real names. The tales themselves, 
if we accept the two last, of which the first is commonplace and 
the other simply vulgar, show a good deal of power. But the 
ghastly and bizarre are the author’s favourite moods. ‘True to 
the End’ and ‘The Tale of a Nobody’s Life’ combine these 
features. Yet in the latter the heroism of Ruth almost redeems 
the sordid history. If Mr. Ingold would be less aggressively 
rough, and spare about two-thirds of what he mistakes for 
smartnes:, he is quite capable of better work than the ruck of 
short story writers usually accomplish. 


THIS AGE 
This A<ceof Ours. By CHARLES HERMANN LEIBBRAND, Ph.D 
London: Low. 


The questions upon which Dr. Leibbrand touches are very 
clearly stated. The answers in every case are also put with 
force. Yet the whole volume is marked with moderation, and 
the statistics and other facts quoted are full of valuable informa- 
tion and are important, socially and politically. Dr. Leibbrand 
is very anxious to avoid ‘party spirit or any other prejudice, 
but his volume contains the strongest condemnation of the 
policy of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley with which we have 
met. He hasa hatred of revolutionary doctrines, and is greatly 
of opinion that the views of a considerable faction of our 
countrymen, ‘carried away by its passion for reform,’ would, if it 
could, ruin the interests and prospects of the whole nation. 
The contents of the book may be briefly enumerated. Anarchism 
occupies a certain space and the impossibility of any com- 
promise with Anarchists is forcibly laid down. Next we have 
a chapter on the Jews and their farm colonies. The ‘ Peoples’ 
Banks’ are carefully examined as well as agricultural credit 
societies and the immigration question. The sixth chapter 
relates to ‘Eight Hours a Day,’ and shows that it is aimed 
directly at the encouragement of foreign competition and the 
destruction of ‘England’s natural advantages over other nations.’ 
The position of Germany, of Switzerland and of other foreign 
countries in which wages are low and hours long is fully 
detailed, and the British working man has his certain ruin and 
the eight hours day placed before him without any attempt at 
compromise. The dangers involved in any measure of ‘ home 
rule’ for Ireland are set forth, especially those which would be 
developed in case of a foreign war. A summary of Irish 
political history will be read with instruction, including Mr. 
Gladstone’s account of Romanism as a cunning plot, devised 
against the freedom, the happiness and the virtue of mankind, 
and Mr. O’Kelly’s prophecy that ‘should a war break out’ every 
Irishman would be found fighting against England. We do 
not know that Mr. O’Kelly went on to say that in such a case 
the complete re-conquest of Ireland would be inevitable, 
together with the proscription and voluntary exile of all Irish 
paid agitators. Dr. Leibbrand’s admiration for the British 
Constitution is unbounded, but he finds out a weak spot in the 
arrangements and management of our middle-class schools, 
Their scholars ‘ ought to be the leaven of our social and national 
life.’ The future members of district, municipal and county 
councils are formed in such schools, yet, according to the author 
they are ‘established upon strictly commercial principles,’ and 
started by head masters wholly unqualified. We lately siw the 
advertisement of one of these schoolmasters. He called him- 
self an ‘undergraduate of the University of London.’ Dr. 
Leibbrand is undoubtedly right in objecting to such teachers. 
‘They only need to be possessed of funds’ to qualify them for 
their profession. As an antidote against Socialism sound 
education is advocated. At present wealthy fathers send their 
sons to where they learn ‘that money places the possessor 
above the responsibilities of life,’ and no one can doubt that 
such schools supplemented by the Nonconformist Conscience, 
are quite enough to account for Liberator frauds and for the 
fictitious agitation against the Church in Wales. To them we 
owe the beneficent influence of gentlemen who call themselves 
‘reverend’ and who go about preaching, not Christianity, but 
the most extreme and ignorant forms of the Radical faith. Dr. 
Leibbrand well observes, ‘from out of this educational crucible 
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no sound metal can flow.’ He is hardly so clear in suggesting a 
remedy. Not only the schools to which he objects, but many 
others, will have to go into ‘the crucible’ before much can be 
done. 

The author proceeds to discuss some political and inter- 
national questions of great moment. The first of these is 
French colonial enterprise. What a nation wants with colonies 
when it has no colonists to send to them we cannot undertake 
to say in a sentence. Dr. Leibbrand remarks wisely that 
‘though we may think our neighbours across the Channel are 
not colonisers in the true sense, it is sufficiently alarming that 
they have the heart to persist in their bold attempts in spite of 
their former failures.’ That a nation which for a century or 
more, or, at least, since the enactment of the Code Napoléon, 
has a waning population, should think of colonies is in itself 
absurd ; and, of course, brings to our mind the dictum of some 
old admiral who approved of the French acquisition of West 
India islands on the ground that they would prepare them for 
English seizure and English colonisation. It is ten years since 
France commenced her work of robbery and spoliation in 
Tonquin. Yet commerce in that country is languishing. 
Business transactions are insecure, and the cultivation of rice 
and silk is decreasing rapidly. In Algiers things have gone 
from bad to worse. The only permanent colonists there are 
English or Maltese. The present enormous expenditure in 
Madagascar can only have a similar result. Dr. Leibbrand 
says, oddly, that the French occupation may bring the Malagasy 
‘nearer the pale of civilisation.’ But if Dr. Leibbrand had 
chanced to be at Algiers last spring he might have noticed that 
France was embarking regiment after regiment of black, un- 
civilised, and half-disciplined savages, to let them loose on a 
nation very nearly if not quite as civilised as the great majority 
of Frenchmen. Dr. Leibbrand’s short notice of the English 
occupation of Egypt is full of good sentences. ‘French envy, 
he says, ‘shows that Egypt would be a valuable possession to 
France. For this reason it is a more valuable possession to 
Great Britain.’ He never points out, however, that the French 
utterly failed at the beginning of the present century in occupy- 
ing, colonising or even conciliating Egypt, and that Buonaparte 
himself was almost the only member of the French army which 
escaped Nelson, Abercromby, and Hutchinson. The battle of 
the Pyramids fades into insignificance beside the exploit of an 
English army of 16,000 men, who captured the whole French 
garrison of over 20,000. Without going further into this 
valuable book we may safely characterise it as moderate, 
instructive, and an admirable epitome of information on the 
great political and social questions of the day. 


WILD ENGLAND 


Wild England of To-day. By C.J. CORNISH. London: 
Seeley, 


A more delightful book for holiday reading it would be hard 
to find. The essays on Wild England are, all but two or 
three, reprints from a weekly paper, but they have been care- 
fully revised, re-wrilten in places and considerably expanded. 
They are much too good to lie lost among the back volumes 
of fugitive literature with which all our libraries are encumbered. 
Each essay is so interesting that it is not easy to single one out 
for special mention. Perhaps as an example of minute obser- 
vation of natural beauty the ‘Woodlands in May’ takes the 
first place. Here is a sentence :—‘ The maples are in flower ; 
the cotton buds of the broad-leaved willow are rolling on on 
the paths before the wind; the young oak leaves are crisp 
curling ; the ground oaks show clusters of longer leaves of fresh 
colour and green; the white beam glistens with grey and 
silver, and flat white flowers ; the beech-buds have dropped 
their brown night-caps and the sun has smoothed out the 
creases ’—and so on. The whole passage is about two pages 
long and well repays a little study. Another pleasant paper is 
on the buds and blossoms of trees. Mr. Cornish asks wisely, 
‘Can we not take a lesson from Japan and plant, not in isolated 
trees, but in orchards and groves, the double plum and the 
pink flowering cherry, which, for a few weeks, will fill our parks 
and gardens with the blossom and colour which even March 
winds cannot kill?’ A passage on falconry should not be 
overlooked. Any one who understands that most delightful of 
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all sports must have longed to see a flight over the White Horse 
high up on his famous chalk down. But Mr. Cornish describes 
a mishap—one of the most disagreeable accidents to which 
falconers are liable. His hawk made a sudden flight after a 
passing owl and went away with her leash still attached to the 
jesses. The dangers of an escapade like this are too numerous 
to mention, but every falconer has a piteous tale to tell of it— 
generally that the leash has got entangled in the branches of a 
tree and that the hawk has struggled so hard to get free that it 
has beaten out its life and hangs head downwards, dead, when 
found at last. But Mr. Cornish having described the falcon’s 
loss, forgets to tell us if it was ever found again, and employs 
himself instead on a delightful account of all he saw during 
two days’ search, of the frozen out chaffinches, of the partridges 
in the snow, of the rooks on the stacks. There is a further 
account of a kind of sport very abhorrent to the falconer, 
namely, the use of a kite to make partridges sit close. How- 
ever, Mr, Cornish concludes that ‘shooting with a kite is 
unsatisfactory work.’ 

‘The Last of the Ospreys’ is a curious and pathetic story. 
There are still ospreys in Scotland and a few visit England 
every year. But Mr. Cornish is only concerned with a pair 
which built on the top of the tower of an ancient castle near the 
Cairngorm Mountains. The osprey lives almost anywhere if 
he can find fish. A very fine pair were recently observed just 
above the first cataract of the Nile. They are found in the Red 
Sea, in Australia, in Japan, in fact almost everywhere in the 
world, but are common nowhere. A few gentlemen who admire 
them for their form and their beautiful plumage try to preserve 
them, but as Mr. Howard Saunders significantly observers, 
‘their safety depends upon protection and secrecy.’ The 
Cairngorm couple, whose history Mr. Cornish narrates so 
feelingly, came to the same place for a great number of years 
and made their nest. One unlucky day a so-called sportsman 
killed the male bird. For two years the disconsolate widow 
haunted the spot every April hoping to fall in with her 
murdered mate. Six years then elapsed and the old nest was 
untenanted ; but in 1878 a pair appeared. They continued 
their visits for ten years ; but in the spring of 1888 the male 
bird arrived alone. He had not long to wait when he was 
joined by a hen, a stranger, young, perhaps one of last year’s 
birds. She soon took possession of the nest, but now the 
tragedy began to be enacted. A second lady appeared upon 
the scene and tried to oust the first. ‘ For two days,’ says Mr. 
Cornish, ‘the struggle went on from dawn till dusk with little 
intermission.’ The first comer was, however, the stronger 
bird, and on the third day, suddenly rising from the nest, she 
‘flew toward her enemy and struck her a blow which hurled 
her senseless into the lake,’ whither she descended and killed 
her. Was she filled with remorse after this? She abandoned 
the nest for which she had fought and built herself another ina 
tree, but no eggs were ever laid, and at the end of the season 
she departed and returned no more. The mate for whom she 
had fought so hard continued to visit Cairngorm each spring, 
but after a few days idle hovering he would go away and 
perhaps seek consolation elsewhere. He ought certainly to 
have taken the part of one or other of the rivals, and if he 
was condemned ever after to celibacy we cannot pretend to 
pity him. 

Among other interesting chapters is one on the Swannery at 
Abbotsbury, in Dorsetshire. A swanherd is told off to look 
after the swans, and, though shy with strangers, they are appa- 
rently friendly with him. There are more than a thousand 
in the flock, which appears to have been here before the 
Reformation. Another pleasant subject is the heronry at 
Richmond Park, which is unknown to most visitors. The 
birds were disturbed by some stupid official at Hampton Court 
and migrated to their present quarters, where they are well 
looked after and encouraged to stay. 


OLD TESTAMENT SCEPTICS 
The Sceptics of the Old Testament. By E. J. DILLON. 
London : Isbister. 


Those whom Mr. Dillon associates under this title are Job, 
Koheleth, and Agur. Job we know and Agur we know, but 
Koheleth will not be generally recognised by the reader un- 
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versed in Hebrew. He is our old friend Ecclesiastes, the 
‘Preacher, or, as our author would rather call him, the 
‘Speaker ’—not in the Parliamentary sense of the term. In 
the writings of all three—which we have in the Book of Job, the 
Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes—he traces a certain agnostic and 
pessimistic element which warrants him in characterising 
them as sceptics. They had, he says, ‘ outgrown the intel- 
lectual husks which a narrow, inadequate, and erroneous 
account of God’s dealings with man had caused to form 
around the minds of their countrymen; and they had the 
moral courage to put their words into harmony with their 
thoughts.’ Weary of sacerdotalism and formal orthodoxy, 
they sought to ‘shift the centre of gravity from speculative 
theology to practical morality.’ As they carry out this design, 
he notes their respective characteristics—‘ Job, looking down 
upon the world from the tranquil heights of genius, is manful, 
calm, resigned ; Koheleth, shuddering at the gloom that en- 
velops, and the pain that convulses all living beings, prefers 
death to life and freedom from suffering to “ positive” pleasure ; 
while Agur, revealing the bitterness bred by dispelled illusions 
and blasted hopes, administers a severe chastisement to those 
who first called them into being’ These characteristics may 
appear scarcely to be justified by an ordinary perusal of the 
three books of the Old Testament which we have named; but 
the grounds of them emerge distinctly enough when the books, 
or rather Mr. Dillon’s extracts from them, are read in his 
arrangement and after his manipulations. He _ excises, 
corrects, transposes, and translates afresh, with much freedom, 
and brings out of the reconstruction analogies to Schopen- 
hauer and Shelley rather astounding to those old-world critics 
who have delighted in finding foreshadowings of Christian 
truth in texts taken from Job and Solomon. That Solomon 
was Koheleth, or had any hand in the composition of the Book 
either of Proverbs or of Ecclesiastes he denies with scorn. 
Solomon, indeed, so far from being a Hebrew Marcus Aurelius, 
was a ‘rough-and-ready kinglet who ruled his subjects with a 
rod of iron, and ground them down with intolerable hardness.’ 
As for the book that goes by the name of Job, it, as well as 
Ecclesiastes, has been so interpolated and knocked about, and 
has had so much foisted on it by orthodox copyists, that Mr. 
Dillon boldly avers it owes its place in the canon to passages 
which the real author never even set eyes on. How far he is 
borne out in all his extreme assertions is a critical question, 
involving too large an inquiry for us to enter on here: but we 
may say that in support of many of his readjustments and 
purgations of the text he adduces strong evidence, and that his 
own readings are in every case clear, terse, and reasonable, 
Indeed, in several instances where the Authorised Version and 
even the Revised leave the meaning doubtful at the best, Mr. 
Dillon makes it intelligible and coherent. 

What the three writers, Job, Koheleth, Agur, present to us is, 
in each case, but in different aspects, the problem of life with 
its good and evil—the mystery of being and of man’s relation 
to the unseen. With Job the effort is to reconcile the existence 
of evil with any form of theistic faith. His three friends are 
the ‘ professional apologists’ of the Almighty, as He appeared 
to the popular mind in the days of the Exile, to which Mr. Dillon 
is inclined to ascribe the book. Job makes short work of their 
cut and dried plausibilities. Nothing they can say, nothing 
Job can know, of God, explains the haunting miseries of life. 
He does not believe in retributions or rewards ; he has no hope 
of immortality, he knows no ‘ redeemer,’ who shall stand at the 
latter days upon the earth. (The verse so constantly invested 
with a prophetic Messianic significance means simply: ‘I 
know that my avenger liveth—though it be when too late— 
upon my dust.’) He cannot read the riddle of the painful earth. 
He can but detach himself from the world. Virtute sua se 
involvit. None can harm him, but himself. His last words 
are not the submissive ‘I abhor myself and repent in dust 
and ashes’ of the familiar Scripture, but the sternly self- 
repressive ‘I resign, and console myself, though in dust and 
ashes,’ of Mr. Dillon’s version, ‘Allah Akbar’—God is great, 
man is little, and can but live his life, detached as far as may 
be from its sorrow and its joy. 

Koheleth—probably an Alexandrian of the second century 
B.C.—is even less able than Job to see a theological way 
though ‘the mystery of all the unintelligible world.’ If there 
bea God, he is inaccessible to men, and prayer to Him is fruit- 
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less. -Koheleth has no hope and is practically ‘ without God in 
the world’—unless the Fate, or Eternal Will, whose action he 
descries amid the universal darkness, may deserve the name. 
He is an absolute pessimist : everything that is pleasant here is 
vanity : pain alone is positive : the Eternal Will alone is real, and 
it is impersonal, and incognisable by man. The phrases and 
sentences that, throughout Ecclesiastes, here and there, con- 
tradict this dark philosophy are but ‘ purple patches’ on the 
web, for which the author is not responsible. 

Agur, whose sayings are embedded in the Proverbs, is an 
agnostic and a satirist, a kind of mixture of Schopenhauer 
and Voltaire. In dealing with Agur, however, Mr. Dillon has 
had to cut out so much, to reject and to accept on critical 
grounds which look so uncertain, and generally to take such 
liberties with his subject, that we think it best not to attempt 
to follow him. Huis book is in a high degree original and 
interesting. The general reader will find it full of fresh sugges- 
tion and ingenious criticism. To determine its exact value, 
however, as a contribution to theological science, would require 
an amount of philological, and especially of oriental learning, 
which is possessed by experts only. 


LUNAR VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS 


The Moon. A full Description and Map of its Principal Phy- 
sical Features. By THOMAS GwyN ELGER, F.R.A.S, 
London : Philip. 


Most of us have lived all our lives in the comfortable assur- 
ance that the moon is a ‘dead world’—a phrase every one has 
insisted upon from our youth up. It is in all the popular works 
on astronomy. In the science to which scientific men unbend 
when they lecture to the general, the moon has replaced the 
‘eternal hills’ as a symbol for the unchangeable. Perplexed by 
the mutability of mundane affairs, worried, as_ many excellent 
people are, by the secular shrinkage of the sun, one could look 
up at the selenar brilliance at any rate with confidence. So 
every one outside astronomical circles (and some perhaps 
within) have been thinking. Which only shows how long it 
takes for the observations of scientitic people to filter down to 
scientinc literature. Already in 1866 there were rumours of a 
change in the crater called Linné, and some ten years later near 
Hyginus a mysterious new black spot had, beyond any con- 
troversy, appeared. Now the floor of Platois suspect. It is 
possible, indeed, that very extensive changes may be going on 
all over the lunar surface. A chasm a couple of miles in 
extent, 4 mountain of a couple of thousand feet, would be 
scarcely a noticeable new object, even toa practised observer. 
For all we can say with assurance the apparent white calm of 
the earth’s satellite may, when we know more, be found to be 
vibrating with the hammers of innumerable lands!ins, and 
quivering still with the upward pressure of volcanic forces. 
On account of the absence of air, a volcanic eruption on the 
moon would be a much less conspicuous event than the 
terrestrial equivalent. Here it is a business of huge 
clouds of steam, black fogs of ashes blotting out the 
day, jets of flaming gas, dozens of square miles of atmo- 
spheric effect in short. The Krakatoa eruption in Java 
affected our sunsets in England for a whole season. But the 
temperature of the moon’s surface is certainly below the freezing 
point, and possibly near the absolute zero of temperature. There 
is no air to buoy up the vaporous pomps of a terrestrial explo- 
sion. Your steam may jet out of the volcanic vent, but incon- 
tinently it freezes to a pellet of ice, and presently falls back 
upon its source. Your incandescent gas rushes out, to be 
straightway refrigerated and eclipsed. The ashes that drive 
before the troubled air about Vesuvius would, upon the moon’s 
surface, drop as though they were bullets. For all the terrors 
of the volcano, there will be nothing but a powder of ice 
and rock-particles, and frozen gases rolling noiselessly down 
the crater slopes—noiselessly because there will be no air to 
vibrate with the impact of their eruption. It follows that only 
careful observation, in much greater detail than has hitherto 
been practised, can be expected to discover the existence of 
lunar physical activity, and to Mr. Elger at least it seems a 
cause in which the aid of the amateur might reasonably be 
invoked. Take, he suggests, a restricted area of the moon’s 
surface, and learn that, as you learn the surface of your writing- 
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desk or the face of your dearest friend, so that you will imme- 
diately detect the slightest displacement of the smallest feature. 
It makes a call upon patience, but there are many series of 
lunar photographs to corroborate the watcher once the change 
is suspected, and the scientific value of any observation—if 
such good fortune should fall to him—is very high. And as a 
beginning to the detailed study of lunar geography, and subse- 
quently for purposes of reference, nothing could be better than 
the map (in four sections) which accompanies this book. We 
have tested portions of it by minute comparison with some of 
the Paris Observatory photographs, and we are entirely satisfied 
with its accuracy. 


OLD AND NEW 


The pseudonymous author of /ésen and the Drama (London : 
Digby) is, in two respects at least, a promising disciple of his 
Norwegian ‘master.’ For dull incoherence and absolute lack 
of the sense of humour, the author of Zhe Wild Duck and The 
Lady from the Sea is undoubtedly ‘ bad to beat.’ But ‘ Zanoni’ 
has almost persuaded us that he would prove equal to the task, 
should it ever occur to him to turn his peculiar gifts into a 
dramatic channel. When one comes to think of it, there is 
something in the power of spinning a whole volume of sentences 
and paragraphs and chapters consistently devoid of sense or 
point, that extorts a certain measure of reluctant admiration— 
the kind of wondering interest commanded by the street-conjurer 
who pulls endless yards of ribbon from his mouth. The feat is 
not an admirable one in itself, nor does it serve any useful end 
when achieved. Its attriction is solely in the fact that every- 
body cannot do it ; and from this point of view the four de force 
of ‘Zanoni’ is entitled to its tribute of respectful admiration. 
There can be few persons in existence, even among the Anglo- 
Ibsenite fraternity, who could have reeled off nearly two 
hundred consecutive pages of equally meaningless and senseless 
verbiage. Purporting to be an apology for Ibsen’s artistic 
methods, an exposition of his merits as a dramatic reformer, 
and a reply to his hostile critics, it simply buries the whole sub- 
ject beneath an avalanche of vague rodomontade and freely 
mendacious generalities. So far from there being any attempt 
to challenge Ibsen’s critics on definite issues, not a single one 
of his plays—though it will scarcely be believed—is so much as 
mentioned from beginning to end of the book. That is not the 
way of ‘Zanoni,’ who seems to have addressed himself to his 
task with a comfortable conviction that nothing was required 
for the settlement of the question but a prolonged shriek of 
fulsome incoherence, and an incessant ringing of the changes 
upon the palpable falsehood that the Ibsen drama is advancing 
in general estimation. There is another circumstance, in addi- 
tion to this grotesque inversion of the notorious facts of the case, 
which makes us half suspect that this book is devised as a 
dismal sort of practical joke. The third of its rambling and 
semi-delirious chapters comprises what appears to be, in effect, 
an attempt to measure Ibsen with Shakespeare. If this pre- 
posterous impertinence has indeed been committed in sober 
earnest, the unhappy Norwegian has more cause than ever to 
pray for salvation from the English friends who seem resolved 
to make him the laughing-stock of the literary world. But 
*Zanoni,’ by the way, is only doubtfully English—more than 
doubtfully, if his imperfect command of the language is to be 
taken as evidence. 

It is pleasant to see the third volume of the new edition of 
Mr. Max Miiller’s Chips from a German Workshop (London : 
Longmans). Some of the eisays, dating as far back as 1868, seem 
almost like voices from the grave, the dim echoes of past con- 
troversies, loud enough in theirtime. It is strange for instance 
to find Mr. Max Miiller even reprinting his advocacy of the 
reform of English spelling in the wanton abominations of 
Pitman’s Fonetik Nuz which have probably done more to 
retard a sensible spelling reform than anything else. There 
might be something to be said for writing ‘ honor’ for ‘ honour,’ if 
the zealots did not want us to write ‘onor,’ only substituting for 
the last 0, a wretched compound of an o with a v on the top of 
it. But to disfigure our pages and puzzle our brains with the 
innumerable new letters which Mr. Pitman would introduce is 
an impossibility. ‘Phonetic’ spelling is a delusion, and its 
theory is annihilated by one remark of Archbishop Trench’s, 
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quoted by Mr. Max’Miiller, that of three bishops one pronounced 
God Gird, another Godd, and another Gud. We all know 
people who call girl by every variety of name from gel to gurrl, 
But what was Mr. Max Miiller, doing in that galley? The real 
work of his life was to be the Anaxagoras of etymologists, to 
introduce common sense into the study of language, and occa- 
sionally, by way of contrast, to illustrate the danger of that 
guessing and quoting which in philosophy, as in history and 
theology, have sometimes made its professors a byword for 
mutual destructiveness. 

The study of military history is not an_ exhilarating 
nor perhaps a very profitable one to the ordinary reader, 
But since the History Schools at Oxford require students 
to give accounts of battles as related by monks and 
canons, writing sometimes hundreds of years afterwards, or 
worse still in later times by professed military writers who are 
mutually contradictory alike as to details, strategy and tactics, 
Mr. George who has spent a lifetime as an historical lecturer 
has done well to collect his information under the title of 
Battles of English History (London: Methuen). Having 
served, despite his white tie, in the ranks of the University 
Volunteers he is deservedly severe on previous critics and 
historians who have confounded military terms, and still more 
on the folly of Generals like Napoleon when they lost a battle. 
Mr. George is careful we notice literally to ‘hedge’ on the 
controversy which has been raging about the battle of Hastings, 
as to whether the English were defended by a wooden wall or 
palisade, or only by their favourite formation of the ‘ shield- 
wall.’ ‘A palisade of some wood seems to have been con- 
structed, but this cannot have been an elaborate and solid 
barrier.’ This is judicious: yet the chief reason assigned why 
it cannot have been a solid barrier (besides fear of Mr. Round’s 
onslaught) is that the Norman would not have ‘ looked on while 
the position he would have to attack was strengthened to the 
extent suggested.’ Butas the next paragraph states that the 
Normans were at Hastings seven miles away, and probably did 
not know of Harold’s arrival at ‘Senlac’ at all, the reasoning 
does not seem very conclusive. Nor, it may be remarked, di! 
Freeman ever suggest that it was a wooden wall, but only a 
substantial form of palisade. Mr. George at Hastings as else- 
where gives a very clear account compiled in accordance with 
the accepted authorities. 

A good reissue of the Waverley Novels is always a thing 
to welcome, and surely none could be more welcome than a 
complete reproduction of the text and plates which were wont 
to delight us in the edition of 1829, as to which a census, could 
it be got, of the number of living men of letters who were brought 
up on that particular edition would be a thing of peculiar in- 
terest. Since then how many editions have there been—great, 
middling, and small in size, like the Three Bears, few of them 
open to objection, and most of them occurrent to praise. Yet still 
none of them overcame one’s first love in this regard, and indeed, 
apart from any question of sentiment, Messrs. Constable have 
done a good deed in reproducing a set so handy in size and so 
excellently clear in type. We have already received of this 
issue Waverley, Rob Roy, Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, and 
The Black Dwarf. 

Mr. Forsyth in a modest Preface to Zhe Practical Elocu- 
tionist (London : Blackie) disdains any pretension to discover- 
ing anything new as to the general and accepted laws of elocu- 
tion, but he hopes that he has gathered together the most useful 
and important of these laws, and set them down in a clear and 
succinct form. His hopes are certainly not extravagant, for 
his Introduction is sensible, correct, and to the point, and if 
students could but follow his concluding exhortation to be 
thoughtful, natural, and in earnest, they would be far on the 
road to success. Unluckily there are a great many who are in 
earnest, but who never attain naturalness. Mr. Forsyth has 
omitted a rule laid down by a very clever man who}knew a vast 
deal about lecturing, which was never to neglect an adjective. 
Indeed, with but little exaggeration it might be put as ‘take 
care of the adjectives, and the nouns will take care of them- 
selves.” As to which the underlying principle is thoroughly 
sound. Mr. Forsyth’s collection of pieces for recitation does 
not call either for special praise or for special blame. There 
are a good many stock pieces with less accustomed ones, some 
of whichare good and some, like Briary Villas (Anon.), rather 
silly and vulgar. 
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